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James MacKenzie, one of the sil- 

versmiths of the special creation 
shown above. Mr. MacKenzie, 
a Gorham Master Craftsman 
for 35 years, still devotes his 
skill to the decoration of 
Gorham Sterling. 


na world-wide competi- 

tion this exquisite Tea 

Set was awarded first 
medal at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Wrought entirely by 
hand from flat sheets of sterling, 
the beauty of each piece is a 
glowing tribute to the artistry 
and skill of the Gorham Master 
Craftsmen. 

However, the Master Crafts- 
men who won this honor were 
not drafted for this special 
achievement. They are the same 
Master Craftsmen who are to- 
day creating the exquisite 
Gorham Sterling you will find 
at your jeweler’s. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gold medal for silver design 
awarded at the Panama-Pa- 
al Exposition to Gorham for 
the creation of the Tea Service 
shown above. One of 16 gola 
medals, 4 silver medals, 4 med- 
als of honor and 2 grand prizes 
won at that time. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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et the “Britannica Habit’ 
fe. And Save Hundreds of Dollars! 
: Help Yourself and Your Family 


to Achieve Success and Culture 






ISTAKES are costly—and unnecessary! In this 

age of speed, you are frequently called upon to 
face some situation where quick action is imperative 
—where correct judgment is vital—where a wrong 
move may involve a serious loss. When this happens, 
the wise man consults the Britannica, and in ten 
minutes it may save him many times its cost. 
’ If you have not yet acquired the “‘Britannica habit’’, get it 
bot t. NOW! You’ll find it the greatest means of saving time and 
money ever devised. Once you have learned what a help the 
Britannica can be in an emergency, you'll find yourself and every 
member of your family turning to its pages for aid, and getting 
it, constantly. What’s more, you’ll have learned the secret of the 


success and culture of the outstanding leaders of today in every 
field of human activity. : 



















What Is This 


Novae’! You Can Save 40% 


of the BRITAN- 


NICA comprises the 28 : 
volumes of the _ latest 9 
standard edition, 3 sup- ou re 2 
plementary volumes and 
an enlarged index—32 
volumes in all. 

\YV 


In these 32 volumes are 


OR a short time only, we offer made the world we live in. To learn the full story 


you the complete new 13th Edition of ell these recent developments, you need only 
turn to the new Britannica. 


33,000 pages, 45,000 sep- of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in the 
arate articles (50,000,000 large-size, large-type NEW FORM, for inn — bn be grading - 
words) written by more Family Use, at a sweeping reduction securely founded on a timely knowl-dge of cur- 


’ than 2700 world author- 


hiss from 90 differen of 40%, as compared with the price of _ rent affairs. Your opinions will carry a deeper 


2 tri the Cambridge Issue. conviction when you know they are based on the 
en ; recognized authority of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 

ad This NEW FORM is in many respects the tannica. 
There are 600,000 im- most convenient form in which the Britannica ; : ; ’ 
portant indexed subjects; has ever been published. It is printed on the This Offer will soon be withdrawn. If YOU 
15,000 illustrations and world-famous Britannica Opacity Paper, and Wish to get your set, with Bookcase FREE, you 
maps, including 550 full- the 32 volumes are bound as 16 (2 vols. in 1 haveno time to lose. 
bage plates (many in cover). It is the ideal form for family use. The 
color); and every con- type is large and easy to read. The contents are SEND FOR THIS 2 
ceivable subject is thor- identical with those of the higher-priced Cam- FREE BOOKLET Now! 
oughly covered. bridge Issue, as both issues are printed from the 

same plates. : Fill in and mail this Coupon 


4 P : TODA Y—for handsome, 

All the worth-while knowledge in the world is illustrated booklet, which 
here at your command for instant use—within we'll gladly send you FREE. 
. . It tells all about this Amaz- 

your reach, at an amazingly low price, and upon ing Bargain Offer, and ex- 
Easy Terms that anyone can afford. plains the Easy Terms of 
Payment. Tear out this Cou- 

pon NOW—before you turn 


Handsome Bookcase FREE _ this page. And be sure to 


mail it before the last col- 
lection tonight. 





While this Special Offer lasts, we will in- 
clude, at no additional cost, a Hand- USE THIS COUPON 


some Bookcase in rich mahogany finish, 
wh she dane YOU Act Peewee ee eoewoerae 


QUICKLY! The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 7 Ti-R3 i 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
This is an opportunity you can’t Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE i 
afford to miss. Only this new Britan- Booklet; also NEW FORM Bargain Offer (40% saving); and 


full particulars of your Free Bookcase Offer and Easy Pay- } 


nica can give you the vital facts you onint iad. 

need, if you hope to keep pace with the i 

or of the world today. Name eemeke ne 6lekweew mess one ee tehemabaeaeecaes | 
The changes, inventions and discov- 

eries of modern times have already re- NS ot oo bone naneaockettess iss doecewadiuee 


i i Bente... ..+- ‘ 
Tear Out and Mail This Coupon TODAY=>), i ACHE A RR he AGRE ED 2 
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True beauty 
comes from within 


ry “Make-up” can only help 









































Some women always look lovely— 
always interesting, animated, gloriously alive. 


Beauty such as theirs does not bloom by 
magic at the dressing table. For a really fine 
complexion isn’t to be coaxed from even the 
cleverest little beauty jars and boxes— it is the 
precious gift that only health can give. 


Yet thousands of women never have this 
natural |beauty — never really look their best 
— because they violate the simple rules of 
health. They don’t get the proper exercise, 
they eat unwisely, rest themselves badly. 


r ’ 7 


The frequent result of these ill-adjusted 
habits of health is intestinal stoppage. Food 
wastes remain too long within the intestines, 
fermenting and setting up a conditicn of self- 
poisoning which renders the blood impure. 
This impure blood causes blemishes—dull- 
ness—a lacklustre look. 


To correct these skin defects, you must 
first rid the blood of the impurities which are 
responsible for them. And the approved way 
to do this is by the use of Sal Hepatica— the 
standard, effervescent saline. 


Sal Hepatica helps clear the complexion 
by promptly correcting stoppage and keeping 
the blood stream pure and healthy. 


Sal Hepatica is also efficacious in the treat- 
ment of indigestion, colds, headache, rheu 
matism and many other ills. It combines the 
same health-giving salines that draw thousands to 
European spas to “take the cure.”’ 


Don’t let the poisons of waste develop 
within yourself. Avoid skin blemishes and 
ill health by keeping internally clean with 
Sal Hepatica. 


Dissolved in a glass of water Sal Hepatica 
makes a sparkling, palatable drink. The best 
time to take it is half an hour before breakfast 
or any other meal. 


Send for our booklet which explains more 


fully how Sal Hepatica guards your health 
and beauty. 


For booklet please address 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C-197,71 WestSt., 
New York City 
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Dept. of Fashion 


Sirs: 

Before arguing about a “section on fash- 
ions” [TimMkE, Sept. 12] define what is meant 
by “ a section’? Do not give us a weekly 
page on fashions. If you do, I stop my 
subscription. But fashions are part of 
history. And TIME reports history in the 
making, does it not? During the last 20 
years women’s fashions have undone all the 
evil they did during 500 years. If men 
during the next 20 years make as much 
progress, men will have a reason for being 
proud of their sex. It is men nowadays who 
brush the dust off their shoes with their 
long pants. It is men who have to fasten 
innumerable buttons before their dress is 
complete. Fashions are no mean part of 
civilization. But report them as news, not 
for the purpose of enabling your readers 
to wear the latest. I do not have the 
time to read fashion magazines. That is the 
very reason why I expect TIME to keep me 
informed. Report whenever there is any- 
thing to report. Whether that is after an 
interval of six months or six weeks or six 
days, neither I nor you can foretell. You 
also report a crime once in a while. But 
you do not have a weekly crime page. 
Apply the same criterion to fashions, from 
both points of view, from that of the 
hygiene of living and from that of beauty 


and art. 
MAx F. MEYER 
Columbia, Mo. 


Subscriber Meyer speaks well. 
More than 100 readers have re- 
quested* a FASHIONS department. 
Therefore, there will be one.+ And 
it will appear as often as there is 
anything to report.—ED. 


Finds no Fault 


Sirs: 

I am one subscriber who has no fault to 
find with Time: your idiosyncrasies some- 
times irritate my personal taste, as those 
of other people do; just as mine no doubt 
irritate theirs—life is like that, thank God; 
the world would be a dusty place if all 
tastes were alike. De gustibus non dis- 
putandum. One of the most entertaining 
features of your magazine is the uproar of 
people who insist upon disputanding other 
people’s gustibusses. I find delight in 
watching that weekly circus, even if you 
do sometimes allow too many encores, per- 
mitting obvious pinheads to overstay their 
welcome. Run your magazine to please 
yourselves. Don’t try to please everybody 

it can’t be done. Believe me, I know— 
I have been editing for 40 years. 

JOHN PALMER GAVIT 

Rensselaerville, 

Albany Ca, N. 


Repudiates 


Sirs: 

Your item concerning “Rhodes Scholar 
Potency” [{Time, July 18] has been called 
to my attention. 

Following the reported statement of Mr. 
Fisher a letter of inquiry brought forth 
the fact that Mr. Fisher repudiated the 
statements attributed to him. 

JNO. J. TIGERT 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


TIME pictured H. A. L. Fisher, 
Warden of New College, Oxford, a 
Trustee of the Rhodes fund, as in- 
dicating to the press disappointment 
that the great majority of .Rhodes 
Scholars had reached positions of 
relative unimportance in U. S. life. 

In a letter to the London Times 
Mr. Fisher said: “I have neither 
published nor authorized to be 
published any statement with refer- 


*And more than 200 have protested 
against it.—Eb. 

+Time on Auz. 29 promised: “If 100 sub- 
seribers write to TIME requesting a section 
on FasHIoNn, they shall have it.”—Eb. 
TIME, October 3, 1927 


ence to the Rhodes Scholars. The 
opinions ascribed to me are almost 
exactly the reverse of those which 
I entertain.” —Eb. 


Accurate Memory 


Sirs: 

Somebody should compliment you on your 
accurate memory. As your remarks, on p. 
16, Time, Sept. 12 cover matters in which 
I am deeply interested, may I praise the 
composer of Chicago Convulsion for re- 
calling so many pertinent details scattered 
through the past and for making them 
point so directly at an issue which is much 
more important than 

Wm. MCANDREW? 
Chicago, Il. 


py ° ° 
Not in Reprisal 
Sirs: 

On p. 22 of Time, June 6 you publish 
under the heading CHINA the account of 
an interview with Miss Faith Williams, the 
daughter of Dr. John E. Williams, who 
was murdered at Nanking on March 24 
by a Chinese soldier during the outrageous 
attack on foreigners deliberately undertaken 
by the so-called Nationalist government. 

You state: “She spoke with more anima- 
tion of the firing, in reprisal, upon Nan- 
king by a British and a U. S. warboat.” 

Whoever writes your China articles can- 
not have followed the Nanking affair with 
the slightest appreciation of what it was 
about. There was no firing in reprisal 
upon Nanking nor has there been by U. S. 
war vessels upon any Chinese port during 
the whole period of the present confused 
conditions along the Yangtze Valley. The 
firing at Nanking on March 24 by U. S. 
and British men-of-war consisted solely of 
a barrage laid about a house on a hill 
overlooking the city wall and in plain view 
from the river. In this house were the 
American Consul, his family, and some 25 
other Americans and British, and this be- 
sieged party was being attacked and rushed 
by Chinese soldiers intent upon murdering 
them. This barrage not only saved the 
lives of the people in this house, who af- 
terwards escaped over the city wall, but 
with the first boom of heavy gunfire bugles 
blew all over the city, officers appeared as 
if by magic, and the attacks on foreigners 
most abruptly ceased. I have been informed 
by at least 20 missionaries who were at 
various points in the city that this barrage 
unquestionably saved their lives. 

There was no further firing upon Nan- 
king by men-of-war. Your statement as 
printed certainly presents exactly the view 
desired by these clever propagandists of 
the Chinese communists. 

GLENN HOWELL 
Lieutenant Commander U. S. Navy. 
Hankow, China 


Haiti Under U. S. Rule 
Sirs: 

Charles Moravia, writing from the Peni- 
tent:ary of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, in your 
issue of Aug. 15, states that his letter 
was smuggled out. ‘“That’s Haiti under 
American rule,” states this Negro editor 
of Le Temps. 

Perhaps Moravia will admit that his 
country under American direction is in- 
finitely better than Haiti under Haitien 
rule pure and simple before 1915. At least 
he is housed in a clean prison and is fed, 
rather than starving to death in a hog pen 
as before. There are roads and prosperity 
instead of goat trails and misery. Hos- 
pitals in fact as well as name have re- 
placed the shacks where the poor used to 
go to die unattended. No longer is it 
necessary to barricade the iron doors of 
each shop in the capital against the in- 
vasion of savage screaming Caco hordes, 
bent upon pillage, murder and rape. No 
longer is Port-au-Prince a filthy sore-spot 


Published weekly by Time, Ine., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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They Grinned When the Waiter 
Spoke to Me in French 


—but their laughter changed to amazement at my reply 


V JE had dropped into Pierrot’s for 

dinner—Pierrot’s, that quaint French 
restaurant where the waiters speak noting 
tut French. Jack Lejeune, who boasted a 
smattering of French, voluntecred to act 
as Interpreter, 

“Now tell me what — want to eat,” 
announced Jack grandly, after we were 
seated, and J’]! ‘parley’ with the waiter.” 

With halting French phrases and much 
motioning of hands, Jack trans! ced our 
orders to the waiter. Finally Jack turned 
to me, 

“What’s yours, Fred?”’ he asked. 

“Virginia ham and scrambled eggs,’ I 
replied. 

_ Jack’s face fell. He knew that my order would b= 
dificult to translate into French. However, h 
made a brave effort. 

“Jambon et des———et des ” but Jack 
couldn’t think how to say “scrambled eggs.” | He 
made motions as if he were scrambling eggs in a 
frying pan, but the waiter couldn’t get what he 
was driving at. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to order something else, 
Fred,” he said finally. 1 can’t thivk of the word 
for ‘scrambled eggs.’ ”” 

Everybody smiled—everybody except me. With 
great ceremony I beckoned to the waiter. “I'll 
explain my order to the waiter,” I said. A chuckle 
ran around the table. 

“Fred can’t speak French, can he?” 
girl whisper to Jack. 

_. No—he never spoke a word of French in his 
life,” came the answer. “But watch him. This will 
be funny. He'll probably give an imitation of a 
hen laying an egg.’ 


I heard a 


A Tense Moment 


The waiter addressed me. ‘‘Monsieur a fait son 
choix?” he asked, 

There was a pause. All eyes were on me. I hesi- 
tated—prolonged the suspense as long as possible. 
Then in perfect French I said to the waiter: ‘Oui. 
Donnez-moi du jambon aux oeufs brouillés—jambon 
de Virginie.” 


If You Prefer to Learn 


Spanish—Italian—German—Russian 


instead of French, indicate your choice 
in coupon in the lower right-hand 
corner of this page. 





The effect on my friends was tremendous. The 
laughter stopped. There were gasps of amazement 
In order to heighten the effect, I continued for 
several minutes toconversein French with the waiter. 
I asked him all sorts of questions—what part of 
France he was from—how long he had been in 
America, and many other queries. When I finally let 
the waiter go, everybody started firing excited 
questions at me. 

“Fred! Where did you learn to speak French like 
that?” “Why didn’t you tell us you could talk 
French?” ‘‘Who was your teacher?” 

“Well, folks,” I replied, “it may sound strange, 
but the truth is I never had a teacher. And just a few 
months ago I couldn’t speak a word of French.” 

“Quit your kidding!” laughed Jack. ‘You didn’t 
develop that knowledge of French in a few months. 
I thought it took years to learn to talk like that.” 

“T have been studying French only a short while,” 
IT insisted. And then I told them the whole story. 


How I Learned French 
Without a Teacher 


“Did you ever hear of the Hus. of Hugo?” I 
asked, 

fack nodded.  “*Tha.’s that famous Language 
Institute over in London, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘‘They’ve been teaching lan- 
guages for over a century. Thousands of Europeans 
have learned foreign languages in a_ surprisingly 
short time by their ‘at-sight’ method.” 

“But what’s that got to do with your learning 
French,” asked Jack. “You haven’t been over there 
taking lessons from the House of Hugo, have you?” 

“No, I couldn’t go t» the House of Hugo, so the 
House of Hugo came t me,” I replied quizzically. 


My Friends |. ook Startled 


““Here’s what I mean,” 1 .-id. “The authorities 
of the House of Hugo got together recently and de- 
cided to condense their knowledge of language in- 
struction—their experience in teaching French—the 
secrets of their wonderful method into a course of 
printed lessons—a course which anyone could study 
at home. 

“This course turned out to be the most ingenious 
method of learning French ever devised. [i was 
simply marvelous. It enabled people to learn French 
in their own homes, in an incredibly short time. 

‘I can scarcely believe it myself, but just a few 
months ago I didn’t know a word € French. Now 
I can speak and understand French when it is spoken 
to me. And I didn’t study much—just a few minutes 
a day. There were no laborious exercises to do—no 
tiresome rules—no dull class-room drills. It was 
actually fun learning. Everything was so clear, so 
simple, so easy. Honestly, the Hugo ‘At-Sight’ 
French Course is the most remarkable thing of ‘ts 
kind I have ever seen!” 
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Try It 5 Days FREE 


This story is typical. You, too, can now learn 
French at home—quickly, easily, pleasantly—just as 
thousands of others are doing by the celebrated 
Hugo “At-Sight” Method. Twenty-four fascinating 
lessons, carefully planned. The most ingenious 
method of learning French ever discovered. Whole 
generations of language-teaching experience in all 
the leading European cities are behind this French 
course, 

The wonderful thing about this simplified Hugo 
method is that it makes you your own teacher. At 
home—in minutes that might otherwise be wasted— 
you learn, phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, to 
speak the language correctly and well. To be able 
to speak French is decidedly a cultural attainment, 
and is recognized as such. Use those spare minutes 
to master French this fascinating Hugo way! 

No money is necessary now. We shall be glad to 
send you the complete course FREE FOR 5 DAYS 
so that you may see it and judge it for yourself. 
Within the free examination period you have the 
privilege of returning the course without cost or 
obligation, or keeping it as your own and sending 
only $2 as a first payment and thereafter $2 a month 
until the full price of $12 has been paid. 

You are the judge. Simply return the course within 
5 days if you are not fascinated and delighted with it. 
If you act promptly, a valuable French-English Dic- 
tionary, containing 45,000 words, will be included 
without additonal cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this coupon today 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-7210, Garden City, 
New York. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-7210, 
American Representatives of Hugo’s 
Language Institute of London, 
Garden City, New York 


Please send me the Hugo “ French-at-Sight” Course 
in 24 lessons, for free examination and include the 
French-English Dictionary. Within 5 days I will 
either return the course and dictionary, or send you 
$2 at that time and $2 each month thereafter until 
$12 has been paid. 


Name.... 
Address... 
el eee rr State 


Occupation ae “4 etesene, - ; 
5% discount for cash with order 


If yo. prefer to get a Course in 


*O Spa> oh TJialian. O German. O Russian 
Put xir ox pr ceding ianguage desired. Price and 
ms are ‘ ne same as for the French Course. 
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this season on the 


Worip Cruise 
SUPREME 


Sailing from New York Jan.7 
Returning May 31, 1928 


on the famous Cunard Cruising Steamer 


FRANCONIA 


At your doorway you will find the 
Tropics ... The Orient . . . The 
Continents south of the Equator 

- New Scenes... strange People 
. Exciting Thrills . . . Wonder- 
ful Climates. 


From the Gangway to motors, - 
special trains ... or ride an ele- 
phant...a camel. In a rickshaw 
or sedan chair. 


No servant worries .. . No thought 
of coal or snow this winter! Just 
comfort and luxurious ease . 

A big house party afloat. 


Your Winter Home will take you 
34,000 miles by sea, and an added 
10,000 miles by land, covering the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 


Ask us for the Map and Illustrated Guide Book 


Thos. Cook & Son 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Boston 
Chicago St.Louis SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
Portland,Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 





on the earth whose stench carried far out 
into the bay. 

Just what insolence Moravia and his 
fellow editor-prisoners wrote into their 
scurrilous little sheets I do not know, but 
if it be at all like the articles they used 
to attempt to place before the ignorant 
public, it is small wonder that they are 
in jail. 

I write this bit of truth so that some 
of my more gullible fellow countrymen may 
not be too far misled by the smuggled 
utterances of this former Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States, appointed to this high 
honor by means with which I am thor- 
oughly familiar. If you could see Haiti 
now, under American direction, and com- 
pare it with the Haiti which I saw in 
1914, before the American Occupation, you 
might more fully understand my disgust at 
reading the letter which you published. 


LouIis ESTELL FAGAN 


Leon, Nicaragua 


Resignation in Order? 


Sirs: 

Edward Schlee and William Brock, avia- 
tors, are authentically reported to have 
demanded “beer” on their arrival at 
Munich, Germany, and are shown in photos 
clicking their glasses with Hon. Charles B. 
Curtis, American consul in Munich be- 
tween them as they thus exhibit their 
contempt of the laws of their own country. 
If they have no spirit of pride and loyalty 
for their country’s basic laws, most cer- 
tainly an official representing the great 
American Government should have. The 
undignified and contemptuous position that 
Consul Curtis has placed himself in should 
at least call for an explanation by the 
United States Government which pays his 
salary in Germany in thus disregarding 
the very serious laws of his own country, 
and if not sufficiently explained he should 
be requested to resign, and a more loyal 
and diplomatic successor be appointed to 


fill his place. 
J. E. La Dow 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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SANIAGARA FALLS, : 


Whether it’s a high batting aver- 
age or the year ’s best salesrecord 
you’re aiming for, Shredded 
Wheat is the food for success. 
It’s the world’s champion of 
health winners. The selected 
whole wheat is steam cooked, 
shredded and baked so that 
every valuable element is re- 
tained—even the bran. 





And serving it is equally easy. Just 
cover with milk or cream, and salt or 


sugar, as you like it. It’s good with 
fruit, too. Shredded Wheat is the ideal 
food for busy business men whose 
health average must be perfect. 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Epstein Challenged 


Sirs: 

Whatever Mr. Epstein’s failures may be 
at grammar, for my part see no need 
for all the hullahoo that has been raised 
about it (Time, Aug. 8 et seq.]. Neither 
do I hold any briefs for or against his 
likes as to his own personal ideas of 
sports and recreation. I know bowling 
“in an alley,” to be a good healthful 
exercise, although I have never bowled 
a game in my life. But I have many 
friends who derive much fun, relaxation 
and sport from the game. Be that as it 
may. 

But when this braying ass presumes to 
refer to the Royal and Ancient Game of 
Golf as an old maids’ and sissies’ pastime. 
he merely betrays a bigoted ignorance that, 
were he but a trifle wiser, he would cease 
to hold himself open for ridicule from in- 
telligent people. 

Still if he persists in his ignorant con- 
clusions, I would like to make him this 
proposition : 

Upon inquiry I find a perfect game 

at bowling to be a score of 300. 
Likewise a perfect round of golf is 
based on a par for most courses of 
72, even fours for 18 holes. As I 
stated before, I have never bowled, 
only watched a few games, and if he 
has never played a round of golf, I'll 
bet him ten smackers, currency of the 
realm, so to speak, that I can come 
nearer on a percentage basis to bowl- 
ing a 300-game than he can come to 
a par round on any golf course, he to 
pick out his own course providing it 
has a par of 70 or over. You, of 
course, to arrange for a certification 
of his score by a responsible party 
and I will have mine certified by the 
sporting editors of two of our local 
papers. 

Now, Mr. Epstein, step out or down. 

JOHN M. BLAKE JR. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

Let Mr. Epstein, challenged, now 
reply.* TIME, dealing only in facts, 
can neither applaud nor castigate 
Mr. Blake’s willingness to gamble. 
Dealing in facts, TIME must ad- 
mit the existence of gambling in 
the fabric of this world. Therefore 
TIMB sanctions the challenge. ‘TIME 
will undertake to oversee the con- 
test, if Mr. Epstein has the vigor 
outdoors that he has at his escri- 
toire. TIME’S sport department will 
certify his golf score. TIME’S sport 
department will communicate with 
responsible sport departments in 
Nashville for certification of Mr. 
Blake’s bowling skill & score. TIME 
will record the facts for readers; 
TIME trusts that whoever loses the 


“ten smackers” will pay them 
cheerfully.—Eb. 


: ” 
“Sick on Leave 
Sirs: 

In Time, Sept. 19, footnote p. 12, col. 3, 
you state “....S8S.0O.L. which means 
‘Sadly out of luck’ or ‘Sure out of luck.” 
This is the most printable of the many in- 
terpretations placed upon this abbreviation 
by the millions of youngsters drawn into 
the army, but ignorant of army slang and 
traditions. It really means, “Sick on 
leave,” the most terrible calamity that can 
happen to a soldier. 

Now that the Fergusons have disappeared 
from the Texas horizon and when we have 
lived down their disgraceful administration, 

*Last week TIME stated that no more 
letters from Mr. Epstein would be printed. 
For purpose of answering Mr. Blake’s 
challenge (and for that purpose alone), 
the embargo is lifted.—Eb. 
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Locate in the Wests 
Largest Market this Year 


“Drawn” to the perfect combination of factors 
for efficient manufacturing and distribution, 
Ford, Goodrich, Firestone and Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., ether completed or commenced con- 
struction of factories in Los Angeles County 
during the first 7 months of 1927. 


To “play” for the rich stakes of western 
markets, these four internationally known 
manufacturers are investing $20,000,000.00 1n 
new plants here. By coming to Los Angeles 
County, the West’s economic distribution 
center, they have strengthened their “hands” 
in the bid for Western business. 
For manufacturing and distribution facts, address the 


Industnal Department, Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles 
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Better 


Shave” 


is kind toyour 


cé 


STUBBORN BEARD and a tender 

face—they gotogether. Youscrape 
and pull the razor over the stiff stub- 
ble. You endure irritation and dis- 
comfort. Your face feels rough—the 
shave uneven.... But —not if you know 
about “the better shave’’! 


For this “better shave”— Fougére 
Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving Cream 
—has proved to thousands of hard-to- 
shave men that rich lather softens the 
beard thoroughly and makes shaving 
easy. Being neutralized, it works well 
with hot or cold, hard or soft water. 
It is a smooth, refreshing shave, with 
the outdoor odor of the Royal Fern. 
Try Fougére Royale — get it at your 
druggist’s, or send the coupon for a 
trial tube. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 

isa boon to tender faces, soothing and restor- 

ing moisture to the skin. It is new but most 
good druggists have it—75c. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 







tioning Cum. 50c; 
fter-Shaving ~~ 
Lotion, 75¢; “ 
Shaving Stick, 75; r 
Talcum, $1.00; Ob a. 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; PRAY 
Facial Soap, 50c. - 
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HOUBIGANT, Inc., 
539 West 45th St., New York City 


Address 
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Dept. T-19. 


I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 


You may send me a trial tube—no charge. 
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may we hope to receive a kindly mention 
of Texas affairs in Time occasionally 2 
Allow me to express my gratitude to you 
for the kind of magazine you are publish- 
ing. 
FREDERICK W. FRANCIS, M. D. 
Forth Worth, Tex. 


Wichita Omitted 
Sirs: 

Referring to “Curing Cities,” Tims, 
Sept. 19, p. 11, I note twelve other im- 
portant cities besides Indianapolis have city 
manager form of government. I have care- 
fully read over the list and I fail to find 
among. said important’ cities, Wichita, 
Kan., with a population of over 100,000. 
Wichita has had city manager form of 
government since the spring of 1917. We 
would not take exception had it not been 
that Wichita is the most important city 
in Kansas and when such important cities 
as Kansas City, Rapid City, Austin, New 
London, etc., are mentioned and we are 
left out, it hurts our civic pride. If you 
doubt that we are worthy of recognition 
refer to aeronautical magazines, map of 
Kansas, etc. 

By the way, Wichita was also visited by 
Lindbergh on his tour of important cities 
and aviation centers, notwithstanding that 
your article some time ago failed to men- 
tion it. 

Another item of interest might be that 
87 pounds of air mail were handled out of 
Wichita yesterday, Sept. 14, which was 
just an average day. 

CRAIG KENNEDY 

Wichita, Kan. 


TIME printed the names of 
twelve important cities, besides In- 
dianapolis, that have city managers. 
These were not labeled “twelve 
most important cities.” Subscriber 
Kennedy has no cause for com- 
plaint.—Eb. 





Hamlet v. Webster 
Sirs: 

I note with regret that when Mr. Hof- 
heimer in this week’s TIME objects to your 
saying “to the manner born,” and offers 
some misinformation on the use of “‘manor”’ 
instead you meekly reply that Webster au- 
thorizes either spelling. 

But why bring up Webster? The undoubt- 
ed source of this, to quote Mr. Hofheimer, 
“old English expression,” is Hamlet. That 
gentleman, you will recall, replies to 
Horatio’s question, “Is’t custom?” by sav- 
ing: “Ay, marry, is’t. But to my mind, 
though I am native here and to the manner 
born, it is a custom more honor’d in the 
breach than the observance.’’—Hamlet, Act. 


i es Ve 0 2 
W. H. PORTER 
Detroit, Mich 


Concise & Literary 
Sirs: 

To confound those who carp at TIME’s 
use of “&,” [Time, Sept. 12] refer them 
to the American edition of the Pocket Ox- 
ford Dictionary, whose definitions are con- 
c’se & literary as though quoted from 
TIME’S very pages. Example: 

“li-on, mn. Large carnivorous beast 
noted for his courage, roaring, mane 
& tufted tail, & reckoned king of 
SOU «os 
HIRAM PENNYPACKER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boys of ’98 
Sirs: 

In Time [Sept. 12] I was pleased to 
read the article you had on the late 
National Encampment of the United 
Spanish War Veterans at Detroit. You 
seemed to see something in us which the 
average man in the U. S. has missed for 
the past years. ... 

The men you saw at Detroit had an aver- 
age term of service of 16 months, com- 
pared with eleven for the Civil War and 
nine for the World War. A great many 
of them were regulars, and also large num- 
bers were not in the Spanish War proper, 
being too young to successfully lie about 
the’r age in ’98, but d'd get in the Army, 
Navy or “Volunteer Regulars” in 1899 or 
some time before July, 1902, when the 
Philippine Insurrection was finally and 
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officially finished. All men you saw with 
bands on their hats showing service in 
any infantry regiment from the 26th to 
49th (U. S. Vol. Infantry) or 11th Vol. 
Cavalry were of the 25 Vol. regiments 
ealled for in 1899, a year after the Battle 
of Manila Bay, to relieve the volunteers 
from the state organizations then serving 
in the Philippine Insurrection. They were 
enlisted for two years and served this in 
the Islands. The regular army and ma- 
rines were recruited up to maximum, and 
we had at one time over 80,000 men in the 
Philippines. While the Insurrection was 
going on the campaign in China was 
fought by regulars from the Philippines 
and marines and sailors from the fleet. 
The action was continuous from April 21, 
1898, up to July 4, 1902, and in the Moro 
country for years afterwards. ... 

Generals’ Bell, Pershing and Funston 
were all made Generals while fighting in 
the Philippine Insurrection, but as all of 
this came out of the Spanish War and the 
same men did it all, and all of it is called 
the “Spanish War” by most everyone, there 
was no other name to take. 

Our oath and muster ceremony include 
the words ‘To commemorate the memory 
of the Spanish War, the Insurrection on 
the Philippines and the China Relief Ex- 
ped‘tion.” ... 

Now if you really want to know what 
in a few years put the something in us, 
which would bring together 20,000 of the 
living from the original 436,000 in service 
from 1898 to 1902, I will tell you. 

We are of 100% voluntary service, every 
man a soldier in his heart as well as body. 

We have about 100,000 in the organiza- 
tion and are growing at the rate of about 
10,000 a year. No other organization of 
any war ever had over one-fifth of their 
eligibles, and we have better than one of 
every three living. 

Last year at Des Moines we had two 
delegates from Manila,-and one from one 
of our two camps in China. This time we 
had none. 

Why should we not stick our chests out 
at times and be proud to wear the bronze 
button, which, by the way, is made from 
metal taken from the Old U. S. S. Maine 
which started the whole dam thing. 


AUSTIN C, ROWELL 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Golden -Voiced Deagan Towe Chimes, sending 
forth each day, from the belfry|of your Church, 
their sweetly musical message|of good will and 
inspiration! In what way cyn you provide a 
greater beneficence to the c/mmunity, a more 
stately tribute to a loved one, a/sublimer expression 
of the true memorial spirit? - 7- That posterity may 
have ever before it an imperishable record of so 
worthy an endowment, ther¢ is provided with each 
set of Deagan Chimes a. byénze tablet commemor 
ating the gift and setting fofth its hallowed purpose. 
Literature, indo) beautiful memorial 


let/on request 
ts, $6,000 and ub. 


J.C. Deagan Inc 


243 Dezgan Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
f Deagan Chimes— 


Played by organist from electric 
keyboard. 
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here did the Bible 
come from? 


HE Bible—the most vivid expression of Bible Literature have, until now, never been avail- 

human nature and emotion—is only a part of _ able to the average man. 
a vast literature. Where did the Bible come from? It has a 
remarkable background. The Bible Literature, 
though few people realize it, has sprung from the 
roots of biography, folklore, and emotional and 
striking narrative, that is like nothing else which 
the human eye can read. 

The parts that have survived—are found (be- It is the sé ge nuine, anc 1e nt sources back of the 
sides the Bible) in the Old Testament Apocrypha Bis/e which are here published for the first time 
and in a collection published last year, The Lost for general reading in THE FORGOTTEN BOOKS 
Books of the Bible. But the real sources of the OF EDEN! 








Much of this literature has been lost—buried 
under scorching sands, in Cimmerian tombs, 
destroyed by jealous tyrants, trampled by infidels, 
or wrecked*in a Phoenician galley. 


Dr. Francis T. MILLER, “=n Dr. WILLIAM N. GuTRIE, 
Litr.D., LL.D., Historian: ' : — New York: ‘‘We shall have a 

; : more intelligent clergy and laity 
when this volume is familiarly 
brought into every discussion 
of the historic Christ and of 
His times.” 







“This is one of the most important 
recoveries of modern times. The first 
records of Human Thought, secreted 
and suppressed for thousands of years, 
are here given to the World-at- 
large for the first time. 


THe OUTLOOK: 


“In the Odes of Solomon we are 
introduced to a_ recent literary 
find cf high value.” 


Lonpon Times Literary 


(referring to the Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon): ‘It is the most 
valuable contribution made 
known to our knowledge of early 
Christianity for many a long 
year, and it is valuable not only 
historically but as an original 
expression of Christian experi- 
ence which is true for all time.” 


PROFESSOR HARNACK, 


Berlin (referring to the Odes of Solo- 
mon): “A memorial cf the first im- 
portance for rightly understanding the 
beliefs and experiences of the primi- 
tive church.” 


IeFORGOTTENBOOKS f EDEN 


HE twenty books in this volume are dog mat, amen, ae tore Christianity seep mem, written at least 600 years before 
» 2 > , into its——these marvelous luman Ww ritings were he ew estament, 
ee pag eae written. This is the actual background of our religion. 12 Testaments of the Patrierchs: The 
ne i | ‘ The order of the books you will find here is as separate biographie of the leaders of Men after 
in the way they clear up the mystery of  gorows: the Flood. ‘The sources of many references in 
St. Paul’s Epistles and the Sermo ) } 
making of the Bible; such an exquisite St. Paul’s Epistles anc mon on the 
the mé ae | s li 1 : he 1 f ist Book of Adam and Eve: History of Man Mount. Here is the first ‘Jekyll and Hyde” 
and yet itherto unrea ized chapter oO beginning with the expulsion from Eden. story. The account of Joseph in E gyptin hisown 
literature—that at every point the pub- 2nd Book of Adam and Eve: History of words. Dr. R. H. Charles says that these 12 
lishers have consulted expert opinion, The the generations of men from death of Adam to a. a — chasm between the 
» F d and New estament,. 
judgment of authorities unconnected with Pun come os The d * the ta 
> secrets 0 noc ie veginning of the idea . mys : 
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Dr. Willi am N. Guthrie, the ‘tenes rector of St. Psalms of Solomon: Ancient war songs. the. fret yds oThces’ oe ? bow ssible 7 for 
: a man ques or 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York C ity. a > Odes of Solomon: Most important discovery, Gal tans conan ter ee 
written an introduction that is — ges ate u inspiration of Psalms of David. eens tye ahs ak nates ef ones Raed. rs 
4 ’ » . 
showing how these writings embody t 1c ol ore, Letter of Asietens: Vivid letter written by an ng n: Aas : 
history, beliefs, poetry, wisdom, hopes, fears, pas 5 Eevptis ey as os y These writings are the creation of mer a 
. " New Testa- officer of the Egyptian court giving a_ new a tate anit hand Ne eles cae 
sione—that have been woven into the New esta . 7 who saw and heard anc what n Zs 
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‘THe most sure and comfortable travel 
ever known is made possible by Timken 
Bearings in railroad car journals. Utterly 
jerklessstarting, riding, sleepingand dining 
are realities on the famous trains equipped 
with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 
Hot-box hazards and delays are unknown. 


Even more is gained than good will, reputa- 
tion and trafic volume. 88% of starting power 
is saved; tonnage rating is unaffected at low tem- —‘X-Ray view of a Timken-equipped 


peratures. Journal wear is virtually non-existent. Railroad Journal. Timken tapered 
construction, Timken POSITIVELY 


A fraction of previous maintenance cost permits — 4;;gwep ROLLS, and Timken-made 
improved operation in every phase. Only the _ electric steel assure comp/ete protection 
Timken combination of friction-elimination and —2ainst all the thrust, shock, speed 

2. eae : and weight which are set up by the 
utmost endurance doesitall! THE TIMKEN ROLLER potion of flanged steel wheels against 
BEARING ComPANy, CANTON, OHIO steel rails and curves 


Tapered 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ The state governors seldom 
find time to visit at the White 
House, but one of them was among 
the first Coolidge callers last week 
—Governor John T. Martineau of 
Arkansas. He came as a chair- 
man with his six Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, and Mississippi colleagues on 
the tri-state executive board of 
flood control. After the call, Gov- 
ernor Martineau said: ‘“‘We found 
President Coolidge sympa- 
thetic... ..” He estimated that 
the permanent anti-flood program 
would cost close to a half billion.* 
The governor and colleagues later 
conferred with Secretary of War 
Davis and chief of engineers Gen- 
eral Hadwin. 

@ Four days after Governor Mar- 
tineau, along came Governor John 
S. Fisher of Pennsylvania, to ex- 
tend invitations for this and that 
and to judge for himself of Mr. 
Coolidge’s political intentions. When 
he left he was saying: “Hughes ... 
Hoover ... Dawes... Lowden.” 
@ The President kept himself 
busy announcing major appoint- 
ments. First and foremost was 
his new Ambassador to Mexico, 
Dwight W. Morrow of Manhattan 
(see The Cabinet). Next, Roy 
Archibald Young of Minneapolis 
was designated a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to succeed 
Daniel Richard Crissinger  (re- 
signed) as governor of the Board 
as soon as confirmed in member- 
ship (see page 34). 

To fill vacancies on the Anglo- 
American and _ Franco-American 
commissions,+ the President chose 
Senators Lenroot of Wisconsin and 
Underwood of Alabama, respective- 
ly, to succeed the late Senator 
Gray of Delaware and the late one- 
time (1895-97) Secretary of State 
Richard Olney. 


Cc “For a number of years. it 
has been our custom as a nation 
to observe as National Fire Pre- 
vention Week, the week in which 





*Secretary of Commerce Hoover, after 
warning that all flood control estimates 
were guesswork so far, last week guessed 
that the program would be managed 
for 20 or 30 millions per annum for 
10 years. These costs, he thought, should 
not deter tax reduction. 


+Arbitration commissions established by 
treaties with Britain and France in 1914. 








the anniversary of the great Chi- 
cago fire of 1871 occurs.” Let 
custom continue, proclaimed the 
President, beginning October 9. 

G Mrs. Coolidge went forth into 
the marts of fashion and bought 
$1,000 worth of gowns. The sales 
persons described her taste not 
merely as “suitable” but with the 
more glowing adjectives “smart,” 
“gay,” “distinguished.” 

C President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
the latter in emerald green chiffon 
and a white satin wrap with white 
furry collar, helped make the 
opening of the new Fox Cinema 
Theatre, largest in town, a gala 
affair by attending. Legislators 
and diplomats aplenty were in the 
house, but what most pleased 
President William Fox of the Fox 
Film Corporation and impressario 
Samuel Lionel Rothafel was the 
President’s demonstrative enjoy- 
ment of third program, especially 
a revival of the Glow Worm num- 


ber from Composer Paul Lincke’s 
ballet Lysisprata (1905). 
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Parleys 


About one comfortable trolley- 
load of happy, willing politicians 
shook hands and slapped one an- 
other’s backs, one day last week 
in the lobby of the Bigelow Hotel 
of Ogden, Utah. Far westerners 
to man, Democrats all, they had 
been invited there by Joseph Chez, 
Ogden lawyer, and Fred W. John- 
son, lawyer from Rock Springs, 
Wyo. There was a knowing look 
in their eyes as they discussed the 
prime purpose of their meeting— 
to “consider” who was the “most 
available” candidate for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination next 
year. They named no names un- 
til all had assembled for formal 
business. 

Then, with scarcely a mention of 
any other candidate, they notified 
the Pacific Coast, the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the U. S. in general that 
they, the 40 willing workers of the 
west, hailed Governor Alfred 
Emanuel Smith of New York as 
their man and would work for him 
from that moment on. 

When the resolution was pro- 
posed, only three gentlemen pres- 
ent exhibited much surprise. The 
first of these was one Louis Henry 
Francisco. No one had invited Mr. 
Francisco. He had just “dropped 
in,” he said, from San Diego, Calif. 
He described himself as a rancher, 
a rich man, an intimate of laborers, 
bankers, clergymen. He had, he 
said, solved all the country’s eco- 
nomic and international problems. 
He was, he said, the originator of 
the so-called Dawes Reparations 
Plan. He, Louis Henry Francisco, 
was, he insisted, the man of the 
hour, the long-sought, the logical, 
the “most available” candidate 
right there before them in person. 

The willing workers listened po- 
litely to Mr. Francisco. They heard 
later that he spent a whole evening 
trying to telephone across the con- 
tinent to Governor Smith and per- 
suade him to withdraw at once. 
They were not offended when, de- 
parting in a huff, Mr. Francisco ad- 
dressed them as a “meeting of the 
Bowery of a few small western 
towns.” 

Judge Joshua Greenwood of Salt 
Lake City was second to speak 
against the Smith resolution. “If 
he [Governor Smith] is nominated, 
I shall vote and work for him,” 
said Judge Greenwood. “But... I 
am not willing that it should go 
out to the North and the East and 
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the South without further conven- 
tions that the great West is for 
Smith for President. If you insist 
on that, then we: have reached the 
parting of the ways.” 

To defend Judge Greenwood in 
the ensuing debate, now arose Na- 
tional Democratic Committeeman 
James H. Moyle of Utah, a bulky, 
bearded, monogamous* Mormon, 
who declared that he had come pre- 
pared to discuss principles, not 


politicians. “You men do not rep- 
resent Western’ sentiment,” he 
frowned. “Why mislead the East 


that there is a great movement be- 
ing launched in the West when you 
men know you only want him for a 
candidate because you like him?” 

Mr. Moyle then side-tracked the 
debate into consideration of the Re- 
publican tariff. Let Democrats 
campaign to give producers of raw 
materials protection proportionate 
to that long enjoyed by manufac- 
turers, said he. 

The Messrs. Greenwood and 
Moyle soon returned to Salt Lake 
City. Behind them, Ogden rever- 
berated with the remaining worker’s 
unanimous adoption of their well- 
prepared resolution. 

Said A. W. Ewing, a Utah dele- 
gate: “If Al Smith is nominated, 
religion will cut no figure in Utah. 
I assure you that the Mormons as 
a whole are overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. There are very few gentiles 
in the Democratic party in Utah, 
for 80% of those with wealth have 
joined their brethren in the party 
of predatory interests. It isn’t the 
Mormons who sent Senator Smoot 
to Washington; it’s the mine owners 
and gentiles.” 

Joseph Chez tactfully revised the 
absent Mr. Moyle’s resolution for 
an equalized tariff; had it passed 
and said that Utah would “be O.K.” 

Equally tactful was the supres- 
sion of all discussion of the Demo- 
cratic party’s two-thirds nominat- 
ing rule. Anti-Smith Democrats 
might have been inflamed had the 
Westerners openly stated their in- 
tention of trying to make one-half 
the national delegates sufficient to 
nominate the 1928 candidate. 

Finally there was formed a west- 
ern states Smith for President As- 
sociation, with a Salt Lake City 
banker for permanent chairman, a 
South Dakotan for secretary. It 
was decided to have bigger and 
better Far Western Al Smith con- 
ventions soon. The first 1928 Presi- 
dential boom of real magnitude was 
under way. 

The Significance. In the new as- 
sociation’s roll call are 14 states: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Iowa, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming. Ignoring the associa- 
tion’s boast of present Smith 
strength in these states, it is a fact 





*As all law-abiding Mormons now are. 
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that in 1924 Gavin McNab, San 
Francisco boss Democrat, organized 
in 10 of the states a band of 110 
jelegates who effectively blocked the 
Smith nomination that year. Now 
there is no McAdoo. The Smith men 
are in the Western field before a 





THE PRESIDENT’S CLASSMATE 
Will the Mexicans be offended? 
(See 


col. 3) 


McAdoo successor has even begun 
to be settled upon. The Democratic 
West has undertaken to join itself 
with the Democratic East. Should 
the Ogden trolley-load succeed, Al 
Smith could conceivably ride to the 
nomination on a special train re- 
juiringe no engineer or fireman from 
the South.... 

In the East observers agreed 
that the solemn withdrawal of Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo (TIME, Sept. 
26) had “left the dry Democrats 
unherded.” Col. Patrick H. Calla- 
han, boss Democrat of Louisville, 
Ky., announced that W. W. Durbin 
of Lima, Ohio, would soon call a 
parley in Chicago at which dry 
Democrats would discuss issues, not 
candidates. Yet dry candidates con- 
tinued to be suggested for such a 
conference to consider, including 
Thomas J. Walsh, Joseph T. Robin- 
son, Edwin T. Meredith, Evans 
Woollen, Newton D. Baker, Cordell 
Hull, Daniel C. Roper, Josephus 
Daniels, Alben W. Barkley, Alvin 
Victor Donahey, J. C. W. Beckam, 
George F. Milton. ... 

In the G. O. P., National Chair- 
man William M. Butler mailed let- 
ters to some of his colleagues, ask- 
ing them to meet him in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 3. Presi- 
dent Coolidge was reported as being 
vexed by rumors that this informal 
parley, preliminary to the National 
Committee’s December meeting 
would discuss drafting him for a 
third term. 


| 


| 
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THE CABINET 


Morrow &5 Tomorrow 


History. In July, a large con- 
signment of luggage was accom- 
panied out of Mexico City by its 
owner, U. S. Ambassador James 
Rockwell Sheffield. Mr. Sheffield 
was enjoying “magnificent” health, 
he said, and would always feel un- 
der obligations to President Cool- 
idge, but he had resigned his post. 
Observers decided that the reason 
lay in a disagreement between Mr. 
Sheffield and the Department of 
State as to how firmly Mr. Shef- 
field should represent his country in 
Mexico. 

A month passed. The President, 
summering in South Dakota, quietly 
revolved the Mexican vacancy with- 
in his mind. Late in August, the 
President’s Amherst College class- 
mate, Dwight Whitney Morrow, 
stopped off in Rapid City on the 
way to his Idaho ranch. By that 
time the country’s ear was straining 
to catch added syllables about the 
President’s 1928 plans. To so close 
a friend as Mr. Morrow, to so po- 
tent a representative of Big Busi- 
ness, it seemed the President must 
explain what “choose” meant. But 
Mr. Morrow pushed on to his ranch 
in bemused silence and observers 
could only conclude that the visit 
had been a purely friendly one. 

How right was this conclusion 
became known last week when the 
President announced that Mr. Mor- 
row had accepted the post of Am- 
bassador to Mexico and that the 
appointment had been made without 
consulting the Department of State. 
In the Coolidge-Morrow conversa- 
tion of July, friendship and per- 
sonal confidence had so far outrun 
politics that they had conferred 
upon a hitherto secondclass diplo- 
matic appointment the significance 


of a major issue in U. S. states- 
manship. 

Morrow & Morgan. With the 
President’s friendship and_ confi- 


dence on one side, the lens that so 
magnified Mr. Morrow’s appoint- 
ment had for its other surface Mr. 
Morrow’s partnership in J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Thirteen years ago 
Dwight W. Morrow was taken into 
the Morgan firm as a legal partner. 
In his absentminded, studious way, 
he soon became recognized as chief 
Morgan economist, a small, casually 
dressed little man with eyeglasses 
pinched above his triangular nose 
and a surprisingly forceful way of 
announcing himself. 


The house of Morgan financed a 
great part of Mexico’s half billion- 
dollar external debt. Helping to 
see that Mexico keeps up its pay- 
ments to the house of Morgan is 
not the least of the duties of a 
U. S. Ambassador to Mexico. That 
is the reason—though Mr. Morrow 
promptly announced his resignation 
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from J. P. Morgan & Co.—that 
seven issues of Mexican bonds rose 
from 1% to 3% points on the U. S. 
market at news of the Morrow 
appointment and the reason why 
U. S. Senator Thaddeus H. Cara- 
way, explosive Democrat from 
Arkansas, ejaculated: “President 
Coolidge has served notice on the 
Mexican Government that they will 
have to deal with J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan & Co. in the future!” 


Comment by other politicians was 
similarly determined by the angle 
from which they looked through 
the magnifying lens. Cynical 
George Higgins Moses, Senator 
from New Hampshire, chose not to 
look through the lens at all and 
merely punned: “It is a _ capital 
appointment.” 


Thin-lipped young Gerald P. Nye, . 


Senator from North Dakota, ag- 
gressive Progressive, denounced the 
appointment as the boldest mani- 
festation of Capitalism the Ad- 
ministration had yet shown and 
predicted that the Senate would 
be unwilling to confirm it. “No 
President,” he said, “who had any 
idea of running again, would have 
ventured to make such an appoint- 
ment.” 

Senator James A. Reed, Mis- 
souri’s dynamic Democrat, let fly: 
“ . . another move of Morgan & 
Co. to get its financial hooks into 
Mexico!” 


The New York Times, outstand- 
ing U. S. Democrat, countered 
solidly for the President, saying: 
“Mr. Coolidge must fully have 
anticipated the charges that will 
be made against him in connection 
with the Morrow appointment, but 
decided to despise them.” 


Senator Duncan Upshaw Fletcher 
of Florida, another Democrat, said: 
“Mr. Morrow, I am sure, has the 
ability and qualifications required 
for the position. If he has decided 
to relinquish private business and 
devote himself to public interests, 
he can serve his country and Mex- 
ico with happy results in promot- 
ing good will, co-operation and eco- 
nomic conditions to the advantage 
of all concerned.” 

Senator Fletcher’s view coincided 
precisely with that of Senator 
William Edgar Borah, Republican 
chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, whose prime 
concern was that the present Gov- 
ernment policy of peaceful adjust- 
ment in Mexico should be continued. 


In Mexico, the Calles govern- 
ment having approved Mr. Mor- 
row, Business was pleased. Labor 
was suspicious. But neither com- 
mitted what one politely dubious 
editorial called “the discourtesy 
and injustice of placing in doubt 
the qualities which distinguished 
Mr. Morrow.” 


Morrow & Mafiana. Political 


TIME 
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protests died away. There was 
nothing the anti-Morrow Senators 
could do until the Senate should 
meet in December. Meantime Mr. 
Morrow would go to Mexico so 
soon as Secretary of State Frank 
Billings Kellogg reached Washing- 
ton to complete a commissioning in 
which he actually had no part. 
Such instructions as Mr. Morrow 
received were direct from his friend 
Calvin Coolidge. 


And how would President Cool- 
idge ask Mr. Morrow to behave in 
the Land of Manana? Here was 
the focus of attention for people 
who know Mr. Morrow as well as 
the President does. Like the Presi- 
dent, they could align Mr. Morrow’s 
undoubted ability and his Morgan 
connection as natural complements. 
They could see the U. S. well served 
by an understanding of Mexican 
conditions that has been found serv- 
iceable by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
They could remember the _ thor- 
oughness and despatch with which 
Mr. Morrow, at President Coolidge’s 
request, investigated the Air Serv- 
ice rumpus kicked up by Col. 
William A. Mitchell, U. S. A., in 
1925; how, as chairman of the 
President’s Aircraft Board, Mr. 
Morrow mapped out the Govern- 
ment air program now going for- 
ward. 

But the question was: How will 
intense, unconventional, efficient 
and sometimes impatient Mr. Mor- 
row of New York City get along 
with easy-going, inefficient, pro- 
crastinating Mr. Tomorrow of Mex- 
ico City? Will Mr. Morrow re- 
strain his inclination to hurry Mr. 
Tomorrow on such a matter as de- 
fining and settling U. S. oil land 
titles in Mexico? Will the Mexi- 
cans be offended if he interrupts 
their siestas with statistics? Or 
are modern Mexicans susceptible to 
amiable prompting? Is the almost 
whimsical Morrow importunity an 
ideal substitute for angry notes 
and troops along the border? 

Many persons acclaimed the 
sending of Mr. Morrow to live with 
Mr. Tomorrow as a stroke of extra- 
political good fortune and wisdom. 
One close student of U. S. govern- 
ment ventured to speculate on the 
possible future effects of the stroke. 

Prediction. Wrote able Corre- 
spondent Clinton W. Gilbert of 
the New York Evening Post: “One 
of the possibilities is Mr. 
Morrow’s promotion to the Secre- 
taryship of State if Secretary Kel- 
logg should retire before the end 
of President Coolidge’s term in 
office. But in any case Mr. Mor- 
row’s appointment opens the way 
to a public career for him, either in 
the Cabinet or in higher European 
diplomatic posts, under this or 
subsequent Republican  adminis- 
trations.” 





Reminder 


Do you own any Second Liberty 
Loan bonds? They bear 4%4% in- 
terest, but they will cease to bear 
any interest at all after Nov. 15. 
Last week, for the second time 
within a month, Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon re- 
minded Second Liberty Loan bond- 
holders of this fact; also of the 
fact that Oct. 1 is the last day 
on which Second Liberty Loan 
bonds can be exchanged for the 
Treasury notes issued to retire 
them, Series B-1$30-32, 


THE STATES 


Pennsylvania Primaries 


Pennsylvania rocked with Re- 
publican primary elections. 


In Philadelphia, foes of the Re- 
publican machine bossed by U. S. 
Senator-Elect William S. Vare re- 
joiced greatly in defeat. The Vare- 
picked candidate for Mayor of 
Philadelphia, City Treasurer Harry 
A. Mackey, defeated J. Hampton 
Moore, a_ onetime Philadelphia 
Mayor, by 73,969 votes (unofficial 
count). This was over 100,000 
votes less than Senator-elect Vare 
piled up in the Philadelphia pri- 
mary last Autumn against George 
Wharton Pepper and Gifford Pin- 
chot. Elated, Candidate Moore and 
friends talked about another as- 
sault on the Vare machine at the 
November election, with -an inde- 
pendent __ ticket. Philadelphians 
could thus look forward to two 
months more of Vare-style cam- 
paigning, which consists in spend- 
ing dollars by the hundreds of 
thousands. A pro-Vare organ that 
will presumably continue is The 
Young Republican, among whose 
targets in the primary campaign 
were: 

“Nasty little Hampy Moore” 
(i. e., candidate J. Hampton Moore). 

Eighty per cent of U. S. daily 
newspapers, because they are in- 
directly controlled by the British 
government, 

“The notorious Carnegie founda- 
tion for which the sinister Elihu 
Root is attorney of record.” 


“The Roots, Hugheses, Hoovers 
and other traitors to the country.” 
The latter were said to have “prac- 
tically wrecked the Harding ad- 
ministration.” 

In Pittsburgh, the “Strip,” the 
“Hill” and the “Soho” districts have 
never been pink-tea political neigh- 
borhoods. But it was a long time 
since they had crackled with elec- 
tioneering gunshots as they did last 
week. Cars piled with ward heel- 
ers, toughs, thugs and rowdy touts 
plunged through the streets emit- 
ting angry pistol potshots. Detec- 
tives and police added to the con- 
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fusion by kicking, clubbing, threat- 
ening with gas bombs and riot 
guns. When gunsmoke cleared, 
it was found that two innocent by- 
standers, aged 24 and 9, had been 
killed “by mistake” and _ several 
other persons wounded while the 
citizens of Pittsburgh were electing 
aldermen, constables, judges, a con- 
troller. 


Bridge Party 


Last year they met and shook 
hands beneath the bottom of the 
Hudson River. This year they met 
and shook hands above the Hud- 
son’s surface—two _ Irish-blooded 
politicians, neighbors, mutual ad- 
mirers; Governors Alfred Emanuel 
Smith of New York and Arthur 
Harry Moore of New Jersey. 

Last year’s ceremony was_ to 
celebrate the opening of the Hol- 
land Vehicular Tunnel between 
lower Manhattan and Jersey City 


(Timr, Aug. 30, 1926). On that 
occasion, gold teeth flashing and 
freckles getting lost in dimples, 


the Governors had jocularly pushed 


and pulled each other across the 
interstate line. 

Last week’s ceremony on_ the 
S. S. De Witt Clinton, anchored 


at midstream, was to signalize the 
breaking of ground for the world’s 
longest suspension bridge*—between 
Fort Washington Park, N. Y., and 
Fort Lee, N. J. There was no 
jocular pushing, no pulling; but 
Democratic Governor Smith pertly 
warned Republican Senator Walter 
Evans Edge of Governor Moore’s 
party to take care lest the new 
bridge. make way for a Democratic 
invasion of New Jersey. 


Indiana Corruption 


In Indiana, last week, a jury in 
the Marion County Criminal Court 
said, with marked lack of hesitancy: 
“Guilty. Thirty days in Marion 
County jail. $1,000 fine. Disen- 
franchisement until Nov. 2, 1929.” 

Mayor John L. Duvall of In- 
dianapolis, convicted and thus sen- 
tenced, said: “I have nothing to 
say.” 

Prosecuting Attorney William H. 
Remy said: “As long as I am in 
office this fight against political 
corruption is going to continue. ... 
This case will not be the end.” 

Mayor Duvall’s defense counsel, 
who mean to appeal his conviction 





*The three longest suspension bridges ex- 
isting at present are: 1) the bridge at 
Philadelphia reaching across the Dela- 
ware, with a span of 1,750 ft.; 2) the 
Peekskill (Bear Mountain) bridge over the 
Hudson—1,632 ft.; 3) the Williamsburg 
bridge over the East River—1,600 ft. The 
new bridge is to be 3,192 ft.—twice the 
length of the Brooklyn Bridge. 


through the Indiana Supreme Court, 
said: “John Duvall isn’t the first 
Indianapolis man made to stand 
and defend himself solely because 





© Keystone 


GOVERNOR OF NEW _ JERSEY 


THE 


This time there was no pushing & 
pulling. 
(See col. 1) 


he was unfortunate enough to run 
and be elected to office.” 

The charges against unfortunate 
John Duvall had included his ac- 
ceptance of $14,500 from one Wil- 
liam H. Armitage, gambler, saloon- 
ist and politician, in return for the 
privilege of naming three city of- 


ficials. This privilege Mr. Duvall 
was said to have revoked later 
when he found it conflicted with 


similar privileges he had promised 
Ku Klux Klanners for certain con- 
siderations. 

Mr. Armitage and friends were 
Roman Catholics. Mayor Duvall’s 
defenders have accused Mr. Armi- 
tage’s brother, James Duvall, a 
state witness, of perjury inspired 
by rancor against Klannish Mayor 
Duvall. Mayor Duvall’s prosecutors 
ascribe the ill success of his cor- 
rupt practices to the fact that he 
was “trying to play both ends 
against the middle.” 


Indiana’s next corruption trial 
comes next fortnight, featuring 
Governor Ed. Jackson and friends, 
indicted last fortnight on charges 
of trying to bribe Governor Jack- 


son’s predecessor, onetime Gov- 
ernor Warren T. McCray. Mr. 
McCray lately finished a _ prison 


term for a financial felony and will 


be present to testify (TIME, Sept. 
19). 


Pending appeal of his case, 
Mayor Duvall, still in office, ap- 
pointed as City Controller Mrs. 
John L. Duvall. He _ reasoned 
that, if he is deprived of his po- 
sition, or even if he resigns, his 
wife will succeed the mayor of 
Indianapolis, 


HEROES 


In Paris 


Some 20,000 American legion- 
aries paraded in Paris. Some 2,000 
then attended banquets, ceremonies, 
convention sessions. Two of the 
2,000 did practically all of the 
speechmaking—General John Joseph 
Pershing and National Commander 
Howard Paul Savage. It was their 
privilege and duty to reiterate 
many a time the official aims and 
loftiest sentiments of the Legion’s 
“nilgrimage.” Over and over they 
rephrased, genuinely and _ impres- 
sively, the ideals that sent the 
A. E. F. abroad, the French valor 
that it saw there, the friendships 
that it formed there, the faith that 
the Legion returned to pledge there. 

But if some 20,000 American 
legionaries paraded in Paris, only 
2,000 attended official functions and 
only two spoke officially. Observers 
wondered if the 20,000 were more 
acutely bespoken by General Per- 
shing and Commander Savage than 
they were by often-wounded Cap- 


tain Jean Piot, a contributor to 
L’Oeuvre. Doubtless aware that a 
large percentage of the legion- 


aries in Paris last week were men 
who had not so much as got over- 
seas during the War, Captain Piot 
wrote: 

“Welcome, 
come! 

“Someone said te me* yesterday, 
as we watched you march past, ‘It 
isn’t a procession, it is a mi- 
careme* parade.’ 

“And it was. But why the devil 
should you make your trip to 
France into a pilgrimage? A pil- 
grimage? That is the idea of our 
old civilizations, which are always 
looking backward, thinking about 
our traditions and our dead. 

“For you, the dead are dead and 
that’s all there is to it. They did 
their bit, they ran their risk, and 
why should anyone be always wor- 
rying about them?... 

“It was not for that you came to 
France. You came to enjoy life, 
real life, not the complicated busi- 
ness which our brains evolve, but 
the simple business of _ eating, 
drinking, laughing and joking... . 

“The war? You made war and 


*Mid-Lent, i. e., 


boys, you are wel- 








festival. 
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you made it well, but it never 
touched you. 

“That is why we welcome you 
back on this sorely wounded land. 
When you travel across it after 
these first days of rejoicing and 
effusion, you will perhaps notice 
that our rebuilt ruins are not en- 
tirely covered by estaminets inhab- 
ited by daughters of joy, but that 
our people work, that they struggle 
along in conditions which in your 
national opulence perhaps you 
searcely imagined... . 

“Tt is to those of you who have 
come to see us as we are, and 
not as Senator Borah pictures us, 
that we repeat ‘Welcome!’ ” 

Banquets. First to dine the 
2,000 legionaries were 2,000 French 
veterans. Tables totaling a mile 
in length were placed in the open 
court in the Hd6tel des Invalides. 
It rained and blew but the diners 
wore overcoats. Detachments led 
hy cheerleaders would rush to the 
head table, cheer Marshal Foch, 
General Pershing, one-armed Gen- 
eral Henri Gouraud, Commander 
Savage. 

Next day President Gaston 
Doumergue and Marshall Foch re- 
ceived two large Legion detach- 
ments. Then the Legion dined 
President Doumergue. They toast- 
ed the late President Wilson. 
President Doumergue arose and 
said: “I drink to a great citizen 
and a great statesman, President 
Coolidge.” Following a speech, he 
turned abruptly to Commander 
Savage, dropped over his head a 
slender cord dangling bright in- 
signia and said: “I create you, 
Commander Savage, Commander of 
the Legion of Honor.” Pandemo- 
Ch: ee 

World peace and French-Ameri- 
can amfty were the burdens of all 
speeches. 

Convention. A message from 
President Coolidge opened the Le- 


gion’s business sessions in ‘the 
Trocadero Palace. Then came the 
year’s resolutions, chief among 


them one urging the creation of a 
separate U. S. department of aero- 
nautics, headed by a Cabinet mem- 
ber, “as soon as warranted.” Up 
jumped Francis Edward McGovern, 
onetime (1911-15) Governor of Wis- 
consin, to denounce “as soon as 
warranted” for a mouthful of 
“weasel words.” Up likewise 
jumped William Mitchell, stormy 
onetime assistant chief of the U. S. 
Army Air Service. Given the plat- 
form, he shouted; “The next war 
will be fought by getting at the 
vital centres of the enemy. This 
must be done by aviation. Today 
we are being strangled. I favor 
ending the situation. I favor the 
creation of a department under a 
separate Cabinet officer at once.” 
The resolution was passed with 
the words “as soon as warranted” 
still in it. Next day, Mr. Mitchell 
continued to storm and shout until 











® Wide World 
WiLtuiAM A. MITCHELL 
They struck his remarks from the 
records. 

they changed the phrase to “as 
soon as possible.” So sharply did 
Mr. Mitchell attack those in charge 
of U. S. national defense that, 
after the resolution was _ passed 
in its unmitchellian form, his re- 
marks had to be removed from the 
record. 

Other resolutions: condemned de- 
structive criticism of the U. S. 
Constitution and Supreme Court; 
added 25 cents to Legion dues to 
support the American Legion 
Monthly; advocated Nov. 11 as a 
national holiday, “Armistice Day;” 
sent a cable of cheer to legionary 
James Joseph Tunney in Chicago; 
endorsed the Boy Scouts; bestowed 
the Legion’s Distinguished Service 
Medal on Count De Jean of the 
French Foreign Office for his re- 
ception arrangements; chose San 
Antonio, Tex., for the 1928 conven- 
tion. 

Elections. Cheering and chair- 
ing followed the election of Ed- 
ward Elwell Spafford, Manhattan 
lawyer, as National Commander. 
He is the first Navy man so hon- 
ored—a lieutenant-commander of a 
Mediterranean torpedo flotilla in 
the War. While being cheered he 
held in his arms small Jay Ward, 
aged 7, from Philadelphia, ‘typical 
American boy,” new official Legion 
mascot. After his speech of ac- 
ceptance, Commander Spafford was 
said to have slipped away alone to 
stand at salute beside the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. 

The Rev. Gill Robb Wilson 
(Presbyterian) of Trenton, N. J., 
literally a “sky pilot” with a 
formidable Lafayette Escadrille 
bombing record, was elected the 
Legion’s chaplain over the Rev. J. 
Monroe Stick of Baltimore. 
Auxiliaries. General Pershing 














addressed the American Legion 
Auxiliary (wives, mothers, sisters) : 
“The enemy within our gates is at 
this very moment making serious 
efforts to find lodgement for his 
specious reasoning in the tender 
and emotional nature of our good 
women. 

“The dauntless women of Amer- 
ica who felt the cruel hand of war 
are not made of stuff which mis- 
guided Communists can mold or 
impracticable pacifists can band 
to their dangerous conceptions. I 
hate war as much as any man 
alive, but there are things even 
worse than war, and women know 
what some of them are even better 
than the rest of us... .” 

The Auxiliary elected Mrs. Irene 
McIntyre Walbridge of Peterboro, 
N. H., for president, resolved to 
be anti-pacifist, to keep tabs on 
speakers at U. S. high schools, to 
back the Bible. 

Funmakers. Another Manhattan 
lawyer, smiling P. St. George Bis- 
sell, was unanimously elected Chef 
de Chemin de Fer of the Quarante 
Hommes—Huits Chevaux, funmak- 
ing Legion club named after the 
capacity signs (40 men—8 horses) 
stencilled on French box cars which 
used to take troops to the front. 

Wives, mothers, sisters, etc., of 
the funmakers, organized a fem- 
inine club called Quarante Femmes 
—Huit Chapeaux (40 women—8 
hats), with a Mrs. Walter Davol 
of East Providence, R. I., for “Na- 
tional Chapeau.” 

Aged Tiger. General Pershing, 
Commanders Savage and Spafford 
and a delegation largely repre- 
sentative of the 48 States, trooped 
up the steps of a house in the 
Avenue de Messine, Paris. When 
the door opened, an 87-year-old 
figure in grey uniform, grey police 
cap and grey cotton gloves hurried 
down the hall. “How do you do? 
Old friend, what are you doing 
here?” said the grey figure. 

“T came to see you,” said Gen- 


.eral Pershing, “and I see you are 


younger than ever. You have a 
complexion like a girl, all rosy and 
fresh.” 

“Flatterer,” retorted aged 
Georges Clemenceau, “You look just 
like the boy you are.” 

The two friends embraced. 

“Let’s do the Charleston!” cried 
General Pershing, and they hopped 
about together. 

Commander Savage presented the 
Legion’s compliments. M. Clemen- 
ceau replied: “I no longer repre- 
sent France, because I am too old. 
Yet I can assure you that she will 
never forget. .. .” 

As his callers left, M. Clemenceau 
again embraced General Pershing 
—‘“My friend, my good friend, my 
dear friend, goodbye—in this world 
or in another.” 

Farewell. Minister of Commerce 
Maurice Bokanowski, just back 
from the U. S., in a speech at the 








farewell lunch of the American 

Club, translated a French folksong: 

There were two people looking for 
each other; 

They were exactly made one for 

the other; 

Their minds, their hearts and life 
were the same; 

They had been born to love each 
other 

And to be happy during a long life; 

But they never met. 

“T feel,” said M. Bokanowski, 
“that somehow the story of this 
song is the story of the people of 
France and America. They met 
only after one century and a half.” 

Tours. Most of the Legion jour- 
neyed out and about Paris during 
the week to see old battlefields. 
Official tours followed the official 
farewell to Paris. Premier Poin- 
caré and Marshal (“They shall not 
pass”) Pétain received at Verdun. 
Lunch was served to hundreds in 
the market square, once razed but 
now reconstructed. The Douau- 
mont Ossuary, a monument to 400,- 
000 unidentified Frenchmen who 
fell defending the citadel, was 
dedicated. St. Mihiel, the Argonne, 
Belleau Wood drew steady streams 
of visitors. At least one news 
correspondent went to the bramble- 
hidden grave upon which a onetime 
U. S. President caused to be 
chiseled: ‘He has outsoared the 
shadows of our  night—Quentin 
Roosevelt.” 

Grief. To legionaries in general 
and Morris Klein of Wyoming in 
particular, who grieved at being 
charged high for rooms engaged 
through Legion headquarters, offi- 
cials simply explained that most 
advance leases had, unfortunately 
but unavoidably, been made at a 
moment when the franc was ex- 
tremely low and prices correspond- 
ingly high. Rooms engaged later 
and independently were cheaper be- 
cause prices had descended as the 
franc rose. The Legion charged 
U. S. lessees 10% more than it 
paid French lessors—5% for over- 
head, 5% for agency commissions. 

Behavior. Major Arthur Kipling, 
chief of the Legion’s military and 
police division, reported the legion- 
aries’ Paris conduct as “150% bet- 
ter than the U. S. Conventions.” 
Not more than five cases of drunk- 
enness were in court at any one 
moment. Café and taxicab ar- 
guments resulted in no serious as- 
saults. The Red Cross treated only 
1,400 cases during the week, most- 
ly sore feet, fatigue, colds, tempo- 
rary alcoholism. 

Reds. French Communists were 
content during the Paris excite- 
ment to demonstrate passively at 


Clichy, Soviet-infested suburb of 
Paris. But one midnight, as a 
trainload of legionaries rumbled 


along between Cannes and Nice, 
a considerable section of railroad 
track suddenly leaped and twisted 
upwards in the dark, wrenched out 
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of place and heaped with rocky 
debris by a powerful explosive. 
The legionaries had escaped disas- 
ter by five minutes, owing to their 
train’s lateness. An all-steel spe- 
cial train carrying retired Com- 
mander Savage and 250 Legion of- 
ficials on a “good-will” tour to 
Italy, had been due at the bombed 
spot in a few hours. 


POLITICAL 
Death of Shank 


In Indianapolis, they last week 
mourned the sudden death from 
heart failure of Samuel Lewis 
(“Lew”) Shank, 55, farm boy, clog 
dancer, vaudeville trouper, auc- 
tioneer and twice mayor of Indian- 
apolis. 

Gawky, homely, his weighty 
trunk swaying upon long parabolic 
legs, he first barnstormed the rural 
counties as a burlesque “Little Eva” 
in a golden wig on a ladder to 
heaven. He turned yeast  sales- 
man, then ward politician. His 
grin and “Well, now, folks—” won 
him a larger majority than In- 
dianapolis gave to Novelist Booth 
Tarkington when the two ran to- 
gether (one for Recorder and the 
other for the Legislature) on the 
ticket of 1902. 

In 1910, the Republicans elected 
shambling Samuel Shank, “friend 


NOTES 


of the poor people,” to be Mayor ° 


of Indianapolis. The next year he 
became nationally known by hawk- 
ing potatoes, geese, onions, eggs, 
tomatoes and cheeses from the 
steps of his city hall in an effort 
to break a commission merchants’ 
trust. A street car strike ended 
his term prematurely, the carmen 
refusing to promise they would 
strike no more while he was mayor. 
He had threatened to resign if they 
failed to promise and he made 
the threat good. 

Vaudeville and auctioneering re- 
claimed him until 1920 when he 
campaigned for the mayoralty with 
his wife (“Me and Sarah’), suc- 
cessfully, against enemies that 
ealled him “a vulgar’ vaudeville 
actor.” His method this time was 
to invite the public to free vaude- 
ville programs, then orate. Leav- 
ing office, he sought nomination for 
governor, losing to Klan-backed Ed. 
Jackson. His latest public appear- 
ance was last week as a witness 
in the trial for corruption of his 
mayoral successor, John L. Duvall 
(see CORRUPTION). 


Insouciance Abroad 


Infallibly dapper, invariably 
chipper, insistently funny,. Mayor 
James John Walker of New York 
City completed the legend of in- 
souciance abroad (TIME, Aug. 29 
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et seq.) and sailed from France for 


the U. S., with Mrs. Walker. But 
before he left he— 
@ Addressed the American Legion 
in Paris. “I am authorized by law 
and by chance,” he said, “to bring 
you the felicitations of the people 
of New York and to carry across 
the Atlantic their heart throbs that 
they may mingle with you in spirit. 
I want you to feel that your pur- 
poses will be their purposes, and 
to know that they are still rooting 
for you to give another lesson to 
the world of what a real 100% 
American is—God’s greatest gift to 
mankind.” 
@ Was received by President 
Doumergue of France, whom he 
assured that New York City would 
keep on growing for generations. 
CG Was not, despite excited ad- 
vance notices by his friends, deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor. 
@ Announced in one breath: “I 
feel myself enormously benefited 
by the insight into foreign munici- 
pal processes which was afforded 
me by this trip. ... In each [city] 
I found much to admire and many 
things of profound interest. 
Summing up my impressions, I am 
bound to say that New York City 
contrasts more than favorably with 
the cities I have seen over here.” 
@ Shouted in another breath: 
“So long everybody. The Eiffel 
Tower is a fine eyeful, but I’ll be 
mighty glad to get a look at the 
lady out on Bedloe’s Island!” ... 
@ Aboard the S._S. Ile de France, 
the indefatigable Mayor sent radio- 
grams by the dozen. A _ specimen 
message (to General Gouraud, 
military governor of Paris): “No 
feature of my wonderful recep- 
tion by a marvelous city stands out 
so affectionately in my memory as 
my meeting with you dear general.” 
Another radio the Mayor sent 
was to U. S. newsgatherers who 
asked him if he had indeed insisted 
upon the ejection of two Negroes 
from a night place in Rome, as re- 
ported by Jl Progiesso (Manhattan 
daily). “Silly report!” replied the 
Mayor. In Rome, one Anton Brag- 
aglia, proprietor of the night place, 
explained: “Mayor Walker was my 
distinguished guest that evening, I 
asked the Brazilians in question 
not to dance. They were very in- 
dignant and explained they were 
not Negroes but Creoles, and, more- 
over, French citizens, although 
Brazilian born, and artists. They 
were members of a French troupe 
then residing in Rome, they said. 
“T told this to Mayor Walker 
and he accepted the explanation. I 
also asked a friend of mine to tell 
the Brazilians not to dance any 
more because I didn’t want any 
fuss. They left off dancing.” 
@ Among the Mayor’s shipmates 
were Negress singer Florence Mills, 
conductor Walter Damrosch, car- 
toonist Rube Goldberg, conductor 
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Sergi Koussevitzky. The Mayor 
was auctioneer for the ship’s pool, 
won a bet on fighter Tunney, etc. 


G In Manhattan, Mayor Walkevr’s. 


subordinates waited for a glimpse 
of the unprecedented “‘service” he 
last fortnight promised to give his 
city when he should return. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Magruder Incident 


Last week the Saturday Even- 
ing Post enjoyed a wide sale among 
Navy men and anti-Administration 
politicians. On p. 6 appeared an 
article called “The Navy and 
Economy” by Rear Admiral Thomas 
Pickett Magruder. 

An endless row of decommis- 
sioned destroyers lying in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, which 
Rear Admiral Magruder commands, 
illustrated his opening paragraphs. 

In 1908, the Navy’s upkeep was 
82 millions. In 1926, the person- 
nel being about double that of 
1908, the upkeep was 300 millions, 
about quadruple that of 1908. Rear 
Admiral Magruder tabulated: 


1908 1926 

Cost of the 

Navy _..... $82,000,000 $300,000,000 
Seeioas of of- 

ROS = sini 2,204 8,574 
Number of 

a 38,500 82,000 
Pay of the 

Navy ..... 24,000,000 124,500,000 
Officers on 

duty in 

W as hing- 

ee 146 519 


“It is instructive to note,” said 
Rear Admiral Magruder, “that the 
cost . . . increases almost directly 
as the number of officers. . . .” 

Further along, Rear Admiral 
Magruder asserted five causes of 
high Navy overhead: 

1) Over-organization, both afloat and 
ashore. 

2) Failure completely to demobilize 
after the World War. 

3) Continuance of uneconomical 
methods begun in Wartime. 

4) Expenditures to maintain in ac- 
tive status superfluous navy 
yards, stations and bases. 

5) Keeping in commission ships use- 
less for war service. 

To support his contentions, the 
writer cited cases of: a vice ad- 
miral now commanding one light 
cruiser and six destroyers; a rear 
admiral now commanding four fuel, 
supply and repair ships and five 
tugs; 24 officers attached to the 
faculty of the Naval Medical 
School, where 16 officers were un- 
der instruction. 

The ranks held by apparently 
superfluous officers were provided, 
it was recalled, in President Wil- 
son’s naval program of 1916, the 
building end of which was discard- 
ed after the limitation of arma- 
ments at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922. ‘The personnel 
end has not yet been proportion- 
ately diminished. 

Ranks would not matter in them- 
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The point is that they ne- 
cessitate large staffs—bandsmen, 
servants, clerks, radio and signal 
men, orderlies, typists and _ type- 


selves. 


writers. ‘“Yeomen,”’ wrote Rear 
Admiral Magruder, “are the men 
who do the typing and paper work 
—that is, the red tape.” 

Hazy distribution of authority 
and inactive navy yards were two 





© International 
REAR ADMIRAL MAGRUDER 
“IT am not going to be muzzled.” 


more subjects discussed. Then 
some more figures for 1926: 

“To operate, maintain, repair 
and supply the vessels of the fleet 
cost $163,000,000. And to admin- 
ister this sum cost nearly half as 
much, or $77,500,000. 

. For every dollar expended 
for’ repairs, it required that nearly 
four dollars be expended to make 
the repairs. . . .” 

Rear Admiral Magruder wound 
up with a consideration of Navy 
salaries, the need of enlisted men, 
uses to which decommissioned 
ships might be put. He concluded 
that economy and administrative 
reform could regenerate the Navy 
without burden to the taxpayers, 
“yet, as is ever the case, to reform 
requires a certain amount of ruth- 
lessness and moral courage of a 
high order.” 

“Sic Em.” So soon as Washing- 
ton correspondents had read Rear 
Admiral Magruder’s article, they 
sped to Secretary of the Navy 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur. Would 
Rear Admiral Magruder be dis- 
ciplined? Secretary Wilbur could 
not yet say. While he was poring 
over the article and having its 
statements checked up, the corre- 
spondents sent off despatches cit- 
ing two paragraphs from the Navy 
regulations, which restrain officers 





from publishing Navy secrets and 
oblige them, in any case, to file 
copies of anything they may pub- 
lish with the Secretary of the Navy. 

Rear Admiral Magruder had filed 
no copy of “The Navy and Econ- 
omy” with Secretary Wilbur. So 
newspapers, which dearly love a 
fight, had resort to “Sic ’em” head- 
lines. They blared: “ADMIRAL’S 
BLAST DISTURBS WILBUR... 
ASSAILS NAVY COSTS... ON- 
SLAUGHT ...MAY BRING DIS- 
CIPLINARY MOVE ... UNDER 
FIRE FROM OFFICIALS.” 

They interviewed Rear Admiral 
Magruder in Philadelphia, imply- 
ing that Secretary Wilbur was 
about to do something drastic. 
Egged on, Rear Admiral Magruder 
said: “I am an Admiral of the 
upper half, and I got there with- 
out the influence of politics, petti- 
coats or anything but merit. I 
am grateful to the United States 
Navy for taking me, a poor coun- 
try boy, and making me an Ad- 
miral, but I am not going to be 
muzzled. 

“What I said in that article was 
the plain, unvarnished, God’s truth 
and I am going to stand back of 
it to the last spar. The truth is 
that they are spending money like 
hell and getting little for it. ... 

“There is: a_ rotten condition, 
and I have exposed it. The Navy 
is spending $300,000,000 and get- 
ting $200,000,000 worth*of Navy. . 

“There is no criticism of any 
person or official. There is simply 
a criticism of bureaucratic methods 
and red tape. 

“It is all very amusing. It did 
not take much thought to deduce 
that there would be frothing at 
the mouth in Washington when 
that story was read.” 

The correspondents rushed back 
to Secretary Wilbur. He was 
“frothing at the mouth” about as 
violently as a carved marble philos- 
opher. While his subordinates con- 
tinued to examine the Magruder 
statements, he issued a statement. 
Said he: “I have known a 
Magruder since 1885. . . 
anxious to get the full inenelt . 
any suggestions. . I regret that 
he did not submit his article be- 
fore published. . . . It contains mis- 
takes and inaccuracies . . . but this 
will be overlooked. His plan will 
be studied. 

At the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
Admiral Magruder said: “I have no 
such plan now, and I have so in- 
formed the Department. To make 
such a plan would require the ex- 
pert assistance of a number of 
officers and the necessary clerical 
help over a long period.” 

Senator William Edgar Borah 
said: “I wish that there was a 
Magruder in every Department of 
the Government.” 

But what would come of the most 
exciting Navy incident in many a 
month, remained to be seen. 
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THE LEAGUE 


At Geneva 


Once again the halls of the 
League of Nations resounded to the 
noise of “great argument” about 
peace, security, arbitration,  etc.; 
but, as ever, the assembled states- 
men “came out by the same door” 
as in they went. 

Peace. The feature of the week 
was the passing, with every Nation 
voting “yes,” of the Polish proposal 
for outlawing aggressive warfare 


(TIME, Sept. 19). The adopted 
resolution declared: “all wars of 


aggression are and always shall be 
prohibited, and that every pacific 
means must be employed to settle 
disputes of every description which 
may arise between states.” 

Security. With the idea of mak- 
ing the world safe to disarm, the 
disarmament committee of the as- 
sembly unanimously approved the 
French project of empowering the 
League Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission, while arranging for a 
general conference on limitation and 
reduction of arms, to study means 
of making arbitration compulsory 
and of instituting a graduate sys- 
tem of security among Nations 
(TIME, Sept. 26). 

December 1st was provisionally 
set for the resumption of the com- 
mission’s sessions and the U. S. 
was asked to continue to sit in on 
all meetings. 


Arbitration. German Foreign 

Minister Gustav Stresemann_in- 
formed the assembly that his gov- 
ernment had signed the compulsory 
arbitration clause of the World 
Court, which means that the Reich 
commits itself in advance to settle 
each and every dispute with a for- 
eign power solely by arbitration. 
' Liquor. A hum of excitement 
rose above the chatter of the as- 
sembly when Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s 
report on rum running in the man- 
dated territories was suddenly and 
dramatically shelved. Dr. Nansen 
(Swedish) was about to introduce 
a motion asking certain mandatory 
powers to take more active steps 
to prevent rum selling to natives. 
As the wording of the report was 
thought likely to arouse the ire of 
those “certain” Nations (Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan are the chief 
mandatory powers), it was whisked 
away for “toning down.” 

Sneer. Spanish Dictator Primo 
de Rivera from far-off Madrid, 
Spanish capital, sneered: “the as- 
sembly is no better than a casino; 
no worth while results come from 
its discussions.” After thus be- 
littling the League, he asserted 
that Spain had no intention of re- 
joining that organization “until it 
is changed,” meaning, obviously, un- 
til Spain is awarded a permanent 
seat on the council. 











COMMONWEALTH 
“Second B. E. F.” 


The visit of the American Le- 
gion, male and female, to Paris 
(see p. 12) stirred one Ferdinand 
Tuohy, British journalist, to sug- 
gest the re-creation of the British 
Expeditionary Force for a similar 
visit to France. 

But Mr. Tuohy does not want 
a motley crew—no wives & chil- 
dren; only 4,000 picked troops to 
parade through northern France, 
with a grand finale in Paris and 


London. He suggested the follow- 
ing itinerary: 

Ist day. Cross to Boulogne. Rail to 

Poperinghe via St. Omer. March 


into Ypres from Poperinghe, salut- 
ing Belgian national memorial, 
Ypres. Billets: Ypres area. 

2nd day. March out through Menin 
Gate, over Messines to Armentieres, 
Billets: Armentieres and Hazebrouck 


areas. 

3rd day. On across old First Army 
area, through Neuve Chapelle and 
Loos. Billets: around Lens and Beth- 
une. 

4th day. Over the Vimy Ridge and 
down into Arras. Billets: Arras, 
St. Pol, Doullens areas (with or- 


ganized motor and rail transport 
the rearward billeting centres could 
easily be reached each evening, the 
column falling in again each morn- 
ing at a given map reference). 

5th day. Down from Arras towards 
the sombre and rolling Somme. Bil- 
lets: Albert and Amiens. 

6th day. Striking due east, out from 
Albert across the Somme battlefield 
to Cambrai. Billets: Cambrai, St. 
Quentin, Peronne areas. 

7th day. Rail to Verdun, 
Paris by train. 

8th day. March to the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier and back to Eng- 
land through the other great War 
base, Havre. 

9th day. March through London and 
past Buckingham Palace. Disband- 
ment after common banquet. 

Mr. Tuohy thinks that such a 
march would cement the entente 
cordiale as nothing else could. He 
suggests, however, that careful 
preparations would be necessary; 
that French newspapers be filled 
with the reason why 600,000 Brit- 
ish dead were left upon the West- 
ern Front; that there be plenty 
of oldtime music, especially “Tip- 
perary.” He suggests, too, that the 
“second B.E.F.” should be picked 
from the following: 

1) Old Contemptibles, 1914. 

2) Overseas Territorials and the First 

Hundred Thousand, 1915. 

3) The Army of the Somme, 1915-16. 

4) The New Conscript Army. 

5) The Dominions. , 

The date put forward is next 
year, the tenth anniversary of the 
withdrawal of the B.E.F. from 
France, and Mr. Tuohy mentions 
May as being the ideal month, “be- 
cause Paris will be full and the 
weather will be ideal for march- 
ing through Flanders, Artois and 
Picardy—down the ‘Old Line.’” 


Back to 


Five Days 
Last week, passengers on the 20- 


year-old Cunard Liner Mauretania, 
swiftest pride of British fieets, 








found themselves in Manhattan 
only a little more than five days 
after leaving England—‘second 
fastest boat crossing of all time.” 
The Mauretania’s 1924 record of 
five days, three & one-third hours 
has never been bettered. 

Before the Mauretania, new 
speed champions were built at the 
rate of twelve every 50 years. 

But there has been talk, which 
had become more specific by last 
week, that great wharves were 
about to be built at Montauk Point 
(at the easternmost tip of Long 
Island) for U. S._ transatlantic 
steamships, that the Pennsylvania 
R. R. was to extend its fastest 
service to such wharves, that U. S. 
transatlantic ship service would 
gain a day thereby. 


Prize for Powell? 


Snooping around the world for 
candidates for this year’s Nobel 
Peace Prize, Stockholm authorities 
named an Englishman—Lieutenant 
General Sir Robert Stephenson 
Smyth Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Boy Scout and the Girl Guide move- 
ments. His and probably others’ 
names will go before a committee 
of Storting (Parliament), which 
alone is empowered to make the 
final award. 

Last summer Sir Robert attended 
the Boy Scout Jamboree, in honor 
of the 15th anniversary of Swedish 
scouting, in which 3,000 boy scouts 
took part. 

The value of the Peace Prize this 
year, according to calculations 
based on the earnings of the Nobel 
estate, will be around $32,478. 


Scouts. Although Sir Robert is 
generally credited with having 
founded Scout and Guide move- 


ments in 1908 and 1910 respectively, 
boy scouts existed in the U. S. as 
early as 1905. These were the 
Sons of Daniel Boone, founded by 
Dan C. Beard. In 1910, however, 
this organization combined with the 
Woodcraft Indians, founded by 
Ernest Thompson Seton, under the 
title of Boy Scouts of America, at 
present an organization of close to 
800,000. 

But the U. S. Scouts doubtless 
owe much to the British Scouts in 
point of organization, as do the 
Scouts of almost every civilized 
land. Sir Robert, now 70, an ar- 
dent pacifist, saw many: years of 
active service in South Africa, In- 
dia, Afghanistan, Zululand, Ashan- 
ti, Metabeleland before he retired 
in 1910 to become Chief British 
Boy Scout. <A vigorous sportsman 
all his life, being in his prime an 
excellent polo player, a noted pig 
sticker* and a good shot, it is not 


*A favorite sport in India—hunting wild, 
squealing boars from horseback and jabbing 
them with lances until they die. 
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surprising that he initiated this 
movement to further sportsmanship 
throughout boyhood. 

Actually, he founded the Scouts 
“to develop good citizenship among 
boys by forming their character— 
training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and_ self-reliance; 
inculeating loyalty and thoughtful- 
ness for others; teaching them 
services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves; 
promoting their physical develop- 
ment and hygiene.” 

When the movement was started 
in England pacifism was at _ its 
height. The public descried in it 
an attempt to militarize or ‘‘Prus- 
sianize” the youth of the country. 
Hoary old generals, hearty old 
sailors and supercilious clergymen 
poured scorn and ridicule on the 
project. The War Office in London 
flushed as red as its “staff tabs” 
and angrily denounced it. The 
tide began to turn when Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts, “Little 
Bobs,” gave the movement his 
goodwill. But it was not until 
King Edward VII commanded Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell, as he was then, 
to visit Balmoral, the royal Scot- 
tish home, that the fulminations of 
the anti-militarists ceased. King 
Edward not only gave the scheme 
his support, promising to review 
the Scouts as soon as possible, but, 
convinced of General Baden-Powell’s 
enthusiasm, knighted him on the 
spot. 

That the Boy Scout Movement 


‘has since justified its royal patron- 


age is to be seen in the fact that 
it numbers approximately 2,000,000 
scouts throughout the Common- 
wealth. 


The Nobel Prizes—one each for 
peace, chemistry, medicine, litera- 
ture, physics—was founded by the 
Swede, Alfred Bernhard Nobel, in- 
ventor of dynamite, cordite and 
other high explosives, who died in 
1896, aged 63, leaving a fortune 
of about $8,500,000, part of which 
had been made in the Baku (Rus- 
sia) oil fields. 

According to his will, the prizes 
must be awarded by five commit- 
tees of five members each to the 
most outstanding man in each of 
the five fields, irrespective of their 
nationality. Said he in this docu- 
ment: 

“The entire sum shall be di- 
vided into five equal portions, one 
to go to the man who shall have 
made the most important discovery 
or invention in the domain of 
physical science; another to the 
man who shall have made the most 
important discovery or have intro- 
duced the greatest improvement in 
chemistry; the third to the author 
of the most important discovery in 
the domain of physiology or medi- 
cine; the fourth to the man who 


shall have produced the most re- 
markable work of an_ idealistic 
nature; the fifth or final portion, 
to the man who shall have done 
the most or best work for the fra- 
ternity of nations, the suppression 
or reduction of standing armies 
and the formation and propagation 





© International 


Sir Ropsert & WIFE 


The Scouts owe him all. 


of peace congresses. ... It is my 
express desire that, in awarding 
the prizes, no account shall be 
taken of nationality, in order that 
the prize may fall to the lot of 
the most deserving, whether he be 
Scandinavian or not.” 

Five institutions were to be 
organized for the awarding of the 
prizes and the Storting was nomi- 
nated trustee of the fund. So far 
only three of the institutions have 
been founded: 


Swedish Academy at Stockholm 
(Literature) 

Royal (Swedish) Academy of 
Science (Physics, Chemistry) 

Caroline Institute (Medicine) 

Recently the interest from the 
fund, on account of increased taxa- 
tion and other causes, has shrunk 
to about $250,000 a year. Of this 
sum one-tenth is set aside to swell 
the capital fund, one-quarter goes 
to maintain the three institutions 
and the remainder goes to the prize- 
winners. 

Undoubtedly the Peace Prize is 
most in the public eye,. having 
been won by many prominent 
statesmen. The first prizes were 
awarded in 1901 on the fifth anni- 
versary of the founder’s death, 
Dec. 10, 1896, and thereafter yearly 
on that date. Sometimes, however, 
there have been no awards. Since 
1901, 25 men, one woman and three 
institutions have received the prize 


for peace work: 

1901 § H. Dunant (Switzerland) 
Francois Passy (France) 
1902 { E. Ducommun (Switzerland) 
YA. Gobat (Switzerland) 

1903 Sir William Randal Cremer 


(Britain) 
1904 Institute of International 
Law 
1905 Baroness von Suttner (Aus- 
tria) 
1906 Theodore Roosevelt (U. S.) 
{Ernesto Teodoro Moneto 


19074 (Italy) 

{| Louis Renault (France) 

{ Frederick Bajer (Denmark) 
1908 { Klas Pontus Arnoldson (Swe- 

den) 

f August Marie F. Beernaert 

| (Belgium) 

1909 { Baron Paul Henri Benjamin 
| Balliert d’Estournelles de 
| Constant (France) 

1910 International Peace Bureau 
{Tobias Michael Carel Asser 

19114 (Netherlands) 
| Alfred Hermann Fried (Aus- 
| tria) 

1912 Elihu Root (U. S.) 

1913 H. La Fontaine (Belgium) 

1914 No award 

1915 No award 

1916 No award 

1917 International Red Cross of 

Geneva 

1918 No award 

1919 Woodrow Wilson (U. S.) 

1920 Léon Bourgeois (France) 

1921 {K. H. Branting (Sweden) 

) Chr. L. Lange (Norway) 
1922 Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 
1923 No award 
1924. No award 

{Gustav Stresemann  (Ger- 
1925{ many) 

| Aristide Briand (France) 

{ Charles G. Dawes (U. S.) 
19264 Sir Joseph Austen Cham- 

| berlain (Britain) 


GERMANY 
Death of von Maltzan 


Crash. As it must to all men, 


Death came last week to Ago Adolf 


Georg Otto von Maltzan, Baron Zu 
Wartenberg und Penzlin, 50, Ger- 
man Ambassador to the U. &., 
while flying in a Lufthansa mono- 
plane from Berlin to Munich. The 
crash occurred near Schleiz, Thurin- 
gia. Five others were instantly 
killed: Baron Hans von Arnim, 
Lufthansa official; Herr Roell, di- 
rector of the Reich railroads; Otto 
Osners, student pilot; Herr Seiler, 
mechanic; Herr Charlett, pilot. 
At the Munich airport Baroness 
von Maltzan, former Friulein Edith 
Gruson, daughter of a wealthy 
Magdeburg steel manufacturer, and 
her little daughter, Edith, were 
waiting for the arrival of husband 
and father. An official approached, 
sad news in his eye. The Baroness, 
with superb self-control, sensed the 
full import of the messenger’s 
news. “Tell me,” said she, “is he 
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killed?” And without an answer 
being given she knew. 
Eye-witnesses related that the 
machine began falling from a great 
height and that at a height of 
about 70 feet a wing fell off and 
the great machine hurtled, dead 
weight, to the ground, half bury- 
ing itself. The corpses were 
mangled almost beyond recognition. 
All, save Seiler, were instantly 
killed, the mechanic merely show- 
ing bare signs of life and passing 
away without regaining conscious- 
ness. The accident was ascribed 
to an airpocket dashing the ma- 
chine to the ground, a hardly feasi- 
ble premise; another guess was 
that the pilot had died suddenly 
of heart disease. A rumor of poli- 
tical assassination was dismissed. 


Character. Baron von Maltzan, 
beside being one of the youngest 
Germans to attain ambassadorial 
rank, was also one of Germany’s 
ablest diplomats. In personal ap- 
pearance he was a typical German 
aristocrat, medium height, portly 
but not adipose, with an attractive 
genial face and sharp eyes. Of all 
his traits, perhaps his devotion to 
his family was the most marked. 
He was to be seen everywhere not 
only with his wife, but with his 
daughter, Edith, to whom he was 
warmly attached. In his work he 
was unusually tactful, firm and 
independent. His genius for diplom- 
acy, his skill and far-sightedness 
won him the respect of states- 
men far beyond the frontiers of 
Germany. Simple and _ unaffected 
in speech, he exuded an earnest- 
ness and sincerity that marked 
him as capable and efficient and 
endeared him to all. Coming to 
Washington two years ago as the 
successor of Dr. Wiedfeldt, who re- 
fused to lower the German flag 
at the death of ex-President Wood- 
row Wilson, he had a hard row to 
hoe; but by his energy and straight- 
forwardness in official matters and 
by his skill and charm as a host 
he soon conquered the Washing- 
ton diplomatic circle and society. 

Career. Baron von Maltzan _ be- 
gan his diplomatic career in Rio 
de Janeiro. He soon won promo- 
tion and he was transferred to the 
embassy at St. Petersburg (now 
Leningrad). In 1912 he was made 
counselor of legation in Peking 
and was charge daffaires there 
when the War broke out. He 
worked hard to prevent Japan 
from entering the conflict, even 
going so far as to offer Tokyo the 
cession of Tsingtao on his own re- 
sponsibility; the Berlin govern- 
ment, however, refused to sanction 
the step. Virtually isolated by the 
Allies, all his messages subject to 
censorship, his next dilemma was 
to warn his government of the ap- 


proaching Japanese declaration of’ 


war. This he did by sending an 
ingenious, uncoded telegram, so 
harmless in appearance that the 





Allies let it go through: “My en- 
gagement to Miss Butterfly ex- 
pected hourly. Please inform par- 
ents.” 

During the war he served as a 
lieutenant in the Mecklenburg 
Dragoons, but in the spring of 
1$17 was transferred to diplomatic 
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. . « devotion to family. 


duty as_ representative of the 
Wilhelmstrasse (German Foreign 
Office) at general headquarters and 
later represented the Chancellor 
on the Eastern front, where he 
nade himself so thoroughly unpop- 
ular by opposing the militarists 
that he was transferred to The 
Hague, Netherlands. After the 
war he was called to the Foreign 
Office first as head of the Eastern 
Department and after as State 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs—the 
permanent head of the German 
Foreign Office. 

His greatest diplomatic ordeal 
was doubtless in persuading the 
Kaiser to abdicate. Wilhelm II, 
at the time he fled from Germany, 
had not officially abdicated, his 
renunciation of the throne having 
been announced without Imperial 
authority by Chancellor Prince 
Max of Baden. Baron von Maltzan 
was therefore sent to Amerongen 
Castle to secure the Kaiser’s 
formal abdication as German Em- 
peror and King of Prussia. For 
three days the Kaiser refused to 
see the Baron. Finally, as von 
Maltzan was about to depart, he 
encountered the All Highest, clad 
in the field grey uniform of a 
marshal, in a corridor of the 
castle. Said the Kaiser, insult- 
ingly: “You too belong to the 
rascals of the Foreign Office who 
cheated and lied to me throughout 
my reign.” 

Replied Baron von Maltzan: “I 


beg pardon, but as far as I am con- 
cerned I do not deserve this re- 
proach. May I respectfully remind 
you of the observations I made to 
you in 1914 on my return from 
Peking when I pointed out Ger- 
many’s wrong policy in Eastern 
Asia. Furthermore it was I who, 
as representative of the Foreign 
Office on Germany’s Eastern front, 
as early as the summer of 1917 
at Vilna pointed out the necessity 
of a separate peace with Russia.” 


The Kaiser cocked his head to 
one side and thought for a few 
minutes, then said: “Come with 
me into my study—you are to have 
my renunciation.” And a moment 
later he became legally an _ ex- 
Kaiser. 


Tannenberg Monument 


Erect and martial, President Gen- 
eralfeldmarschall Paul Ludwig Hans 
von Beneckendorff und von Hinden- 
burg arrived at Tannenberg, East 
Prussia, there to unveil a War 
memorial to the soldiers who fell 
in the historic Battle of Tannen- 
berg.* 

More than 100,000 people gath- 
ered to witness the ceremony. Six 
miles of veterans lined up to do 
honor to their old military chief. 
Some of them were dressed in field 
grey; others were resplendent in 
plumed helmets and _ gold-braided 
tunics of imperial days. Gathered 
there, too, were many of the high- 
est Reich authorities, from Chan- 
cellor William Marx and _ several 
of his cabinet to Marshal von 
Mackensen, Generals von Francois 
and von Ludendorff. 


Clad in his marshal’s uniform, 
with the baton of his rank in his 
left hand, the aged Hindenburg, 
almost 80, passed through the 
cheering throng, stopping now and 
then to say a few words to a 
former comrade-in-arms. He is 
grim, cool, calm, yet genial enough 
on occasion. Germans recall a 
story about their President that ex- 
emplifies his peculiar wit: One of 
his old friends is alleged to have 
asked him: 


“What do you do when you 
get excited?” 

“T whistle,” replied the Presi- 
dent. 

“But I have never heard 
you whistle.” 

“IT never have.” 


And with memories of his famed 
battle “thick as autumnal leaves 
that strew the brooks of Vallom- 
brosa,” Germany’s greatest war- 


*The Battle of Tannerberg was fought 
from Aug. 26 to Aug. 31, 1914. In it 
General-Oberst von Hindenburg, as he was 
then, and Major General von Ludendorff 
achieved their greatness in Germany by 
destroying the Russian Second Army 
Corps, commanded by famed General Sam- 
sonoff. 
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rior showed no sign of emotion as 
he approached the mammoth octa- 
gon memorial, 
huge, lofty towers. Said he to the 
dense mass of people around him: 

“The Tannenberg national monu- 
ment serves primarily as a me- 
morial in commemoration of those 
who fell in freeing their Father- 
land from enemy invasion. Not on- 
ly in their memory, but also in 
honor of my living comrades, I 
feel it is my duty here on this oc- 
easion to say the following: 

“The charges that Germany is 
guilty of the greatest of all wars, 
we, the German people, repudiate 
in all its phases. Not envy, hate, 
nor eagerness. for conquest caused 
us to resort to weapons. War was 
a last resort for us, and the re- 
quiring of the greatest sacrifices 
of the entire people was the last 
means of maintaining our prestige 
against a host of enemies. 

“With pure hearts we marched 
out to defend the Fatherland, and 
with pure hands the German Army 
wielded the sword. Germany is 
ever ready to prove it before im- 
partial judges.” 

Far away in Doorn the _ ex- 
Kaiser, too, bethought him of the 
Battle of Tannenberg and recalled 
that if Hindenberg and Ludendorff 
were its heroes, it was only because 
he had sent them there. With 
magnificent effrontery he wired the 
President of the German Republic: 

“At today’s dedication of the me- 


-morial of the battle of Tannenberg 


I am in deep and unforgettable 
gratitude with all those who par- 
ticipated in this gigantic Cannae.* 


“Instructed by me to free East 
Prussia from the enemy, your and 
General von Ludendorff’s superior 
leadership, supported by the devoted 
cooperation of your subordinates, 
who were most of them trained in 
the school of my old chief of the 
general staff, Count Schlieffen, suc- 
ceeded in gaining a splendid victory 
with our incomparable and _ brave 
troops. 

“Tannenberg showed the world 
again what German power was ¢a- 
pable of under strong and definite 
leadership. May the heroic spirit 
of Tannenberg penetrate and unite 
our divided nation. Then it will 
achieve wonders and the brave men 
to whom this memorial is dedicated 
will not have fallen in vain. Then, 
with God’s help, Germany will rise 
again. 

“WILLIAM, IMPERATOR, REX.” 

All over Germany there were 
great rejoicings and preposterous 
prognostications; many saw in the 
President’s words the beginning of 
a real move to clear Germany of the 
charge of being solely guilty for 
starting the War. 


*Cannae was where Hannibal scored 
his famed victory over the Romans in 
216 B. C. 


surmounted by 





FRANCE 
Tariff Deadlock 


Warning. The U. S. Government 
last week answered the French 
tariff thesis (TIME, Sept. 19 et 
seq.) and sounded a note of warn- 
ing against what it called “dis- 
crimination” against U. S. goods. 

The note gave a detailed ex- 
planation of the U. S. tariff law. 
It opposed firmly the principle of 
reciprocity and demanded _ that 
France grant the U. S. most- 
favored-nation treatment under 
pain of sanctions authorized by 
Article No. 317 of the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act, which em- 
powers the President to increase 
by 50% the duties on the goods 
of a nation discriminating against 
the U. S. 

The French Government’ took 
the matter under advisement. An 
answer was thought likely to be 
despatched to Washington as soon 
as the French Cabinet had reviewed 
the situation. 

U. S. Thesis. The U. S. holds 
that any foreign government has 
the right to impose whatever du- 
ties it sees fit, but that the treat- 
ment it offers should not discrim- 
inate against any country. In 
other words, it upholds the prin- 
ciple of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment,* 7. e., that all countries should 
automatically receive equal tariff 
treatment. But this does not mean 
that the treatment between two 
countries can be equal, because of 
the difference in purchasing powers, 
price levels, commodities, ete. In 
illustration of this the U. S. note 
pointed out that 95% of imports 
from Brazil are admitted duty free, 
but that a large proportion of ex- 
ports to Brazil have to pay a “very 
solid rate of duty.” It is there- 
fore held that Brazil, in extending 
most-favored-nation treatment, is 
not obliged to admit an equivalent 
amount of U. S. goods free be- 
cause the U. S. admits without 
duty most Brazilian commodities. 

French Thesis. The French 
viewpoint is exactly the opposite. 
As the U. S. admits all foreign 
goods under a general tariff sched- 
ule, and therefore extends equal 
treatment to all countries, the 
French hold that they, too, are en- 
titled to force the U. S. to pay 
the duties imposed by their general 


*It was incorrectly stated in TIME 
(Sept. 26) that “the U. S. tariff law does 
not permit most-favored-nation treatment.” 
This should be read as meaning ‘on the 
principle of reciprocity.” The U. S. has 
concluded most-favored-nation treaties with 
Hungary, Estonia, Germany. Nezotiations 
for similar treaties are under way with: 


Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, 
Latvia, Guatemala, Norway, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Jugoslavia, Honduras. 
Modus-vivendi agreements extending most- 
favored-nation treatment are in_ effect 
with: Albania, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 


Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Latvia, Lithuania, Nic- 
aragua, Poland, Rumania, Turkey. 


tariff schedule. But they are will- 
ing to conclude treaties with coun- 
tries prepared to grant them recip- 
rocal treatment. As certain French 
commodities must pay the maxi- 
mum U. S. duty, the French con- 
tend that certain U. S. goods must 
pay the maximum French duties. 
Seemingly there is no way out of 
the impasse, although it was ad- 
mitted in responsible quarters that 
every nerve will be strained to 
prevent a ruinous tariff war. 


Subway Bump 


Entering a Metropolitan subway 
car last week Henri Decharbogne, 
famed Paris newspaperman, mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor, was 
bumped on the head by a closing 
door, killed. A great cry of pro- 
test against the danger of subway 
doors went up. “Metro” officials, 
calm, ignored it; said the doors 
were modeled on those in use in 
the U. S. for years. 


According to some observers the 
Metropolitan Subway system in 
Paris is the most efficient subway 
service in the world. Entering, 
one buys a ticket, the price vary- 
ing according to the class. The 
ticket is punched at the entrance 
to the platform, the agent regu- 
lating the number of people pass- 
ing him to avoid overcrowding on 
the platform. Many of the stair- 
ways are divided; people entering 
go down to the right, those leav- 
ing go up to the right. The wide 
subway doors are all on the side, 
usually three of them, so that the 
cars can be emptied and _ filled 
rapidly. Doors must be opened by 
hand, they close automatically. The 
average stop at stations is about 
15 seconds. There are no expresses. 


POLAND 


' Dread Pilsudski 


There have been recent signs of 
the Polish Sejm (Parliament) at- 
tempting to oust Dictator Josef 
Pilsudski. 

The Polish political situation is 
somewhat unusual. The President 
(pedagogic Professor Ignatz Moscic- 
ki) is the impotent puppet of 
Josef Pilsudski, Premier, Minister 
of War & Marshal of Poland, who 
is actually the law. Although he 
appears in the Sejm on important 
occasions (such as political crises, 
when he dons his much-worn mili- 
tary uniform to terrify his “oppo- 
nents), he leaves much governmental 
business to another puppet: Vice 
Premier & Minister of Religion & 
Education, Professor Kazimierz 
Bartel. 

Last week the Socialists began 
one of their periodical moves to 
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eliminate the dread Pilsudski. But 
the hulking, burly, stern-eyed Mar- 
shal, without waiting to don his 
uniform, rushed from his summer 
home near Vilna to the capital, 
and roared: “I will not tolerate 
these tendencies of the Sejm to 
kick over the traces!” 


The Socialists (with three Peas- 
ant parties, two Labor parties and 
a Communist party) considerably 
outnumber the Pilsudski forces. 
They introduced a number of mo- 
tions forbidden by Dictator Pilsud- 
ski, chief of which was a motion 
of lack of confidence in him. Had 
they succeeded in winning the mo- 
tion, it would doubtless have done 








them no good; for Dictators have 
an irritating habit of putting them- 
selves above the law. Still, it would 
have done Pilsudski small good 
had he been forced to ride rough- 
shod over their veto. To avoid all 
such unpleasantness, he issued a 
decree closing the Sejm. 

“Cowards!” yelled the Socialists 
to the assembled Pilsudski Minis- 
ters. 


SPAIN 


Decadent? 


His Excellency Alfonso, Marques 
de Merry del Val,* Spanish Am- 





*Brother of Raphael Cardinal Merry del 
Val, onetime Pontifical Secretary of State 
(1908-14). Sons of the late Don Rafael 
famed Spanish diplomat, 
& Raphael were educated 
England. 
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bassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, Chamberlain to King Al- 
fonso of Spain, irate, took up his 
pen, wrote to the Sphere, London 
illustrated weekly, denied that 
Spain is decadent; answered an 
“arrant tissue of airy inventions” 
made previously in that periodical 
by one Mme. Bordeux on behalf of 
Vincente Blasco Ibanez, “‘notorious” 
Spanish novelist. 


The Marques de Merry del Val, 
white-haired and aristocratic, took 
umbrage at certain statements made 
by the “disreputable politician and 
brilliant novelist,” one of which was 
that: “Spain is exactly as it has 
been for over three years, there is 
no outward change of any kind... 
it deteriorates.” Penning beneath 
the sun at San Sebastian, popular 
Spanish watering place where he 
was spending a vacation from his 
diplomatic duties (he has_ been 
Ambassador in London since 1913), 
he wrote the following list of 
changes that had _ been effected 
since 1923, year of the Primo de 
Rivera revolution (TIME, Sept. 24, 
1923) : 

1) Social disturbance and murder until 
then rife at Barcelona, Valencia and Zara- 
goza have been absolutely quelled, peace 


and prosperity restored to those towns and 
in every part of the Peninsula where the 


rot was spreading. 
2) The Spanish zone in Morocco has 
been completely pacified, 600 miles of 


roads built in the Rif alone.... 

3) Spain’s Floating Debt was last year 
canceled by her able Minister of Finance 

. so that having already bought up and 
liquidated her Exterior Debt, and possessing 
the third largest gold deposit in Europe, 
her financial situation is one of the 
strongest in the world. 

4) Spain’s adverse trade-balance has 
been reduced by two-thirds since 1923. 


5) Her budgetary deficit, which figured 
that year at £40,000,000 [about $200,- 
000,000], has been brought down to some 
£8,000,000 [about $40,000,000], and is 


rapidly dwindling to vanishing point... . 


6) All communications have been re- 
formed. The railways have been put on 
a paying and efficient footing, the roads 
repaired, widened and increased... . 

7) The whole of the 
industrial and financial 
been or is being revised and 
to date. 

8) Fifteen hundred elementary schools 
have been opened since 1923. Secondary 
and university education has been radically 
transformed. A new university town is 
arising outside Madrid. 

9) Last, but not least, discipline and 
efficiency have been’ restored in every 
branch of the administration, a new 
spirit of enterprise, hope and confidence 
has been unchained in the whole country. 


country’s social, 
legislation has 
brought up 


Great economies have been realized. Fifty 
per cent of all vacancies in the Army, 
Navy and Civil Services have been amor- 


tized. 

Attacking the character of 
Blasco Ibanez, the Spanish Am- 
bassador told how the novelist had 
started a Republican newspaper at 
Valencia; how it had proved a 
failure; how, to save himself from 
bankruptcy, he had turned the 
newspaper over to his employes 
without informing them of the true 
state of affairs; how, after the 
enterprise had been put on _ its 
feet, Blasco Ibafiez had disavowed 
his gift, reclaimed ownership. 


Other charges made by the Am- 
bassador: organization of “mur- 


derous nocturnal combats” to fur- 
ther his political ambitions: 
“shameful” desertion of a group 
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Cc Woodbridge, President of the Electric Refrigeration Corporation—manufacturers of 





Kelvinator, Nizer and Leonard Refrigerators. Also President of the International Advertising Association 


“It takes up the slack!” 


—says C. K. Woodbridge, internationally-known executive, who 
credits the magnitude of his accomplishments to The Dictaphone. 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say: — 


“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.”’ 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
“She can’t help me with other things.” 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.”’ 


“She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 


That's enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 











Lorain Short 







Secretary to Mr. Woodbridge and ex-teacher 
of shorthand in a business college. One day 
convinced her that the highest opportunity 
for secretaries lies in The Dictaphone. 


If you dread all vacation times, with their 


department if there are too many 
“shortage slumps,’’ read Mr. Wood- 


for her); and everything goes on as 


bridge’s testimony—then our coupon offer. 


‘Always at my elbow, The Dicta- 
phone is my second self,’’ declares 
C. K. Woodbridge. “I rely on it 
absolutely—and have for 8 years. 
‘Off my mind and into The Dicta- 
phone’ is my rule. I turn into it 
everything of importance that comes 
up—on the ‘phone, in conversation, 
or correspondence; put every item on 
record while the subject is fresh and 
uppermost in my mind! 


‘My Dictaphone never makes mis- 
takes—never forgets—and has no 
limitations. When I want:to take a 
trip or get off early for a round of 
golf, | empty my mind and desk into 
The Dictaphone and leave, entirely 
care-free. My secretary, at her con- 
venience, transcribes my cylinders 
(or has them done in the Dictaphone 


usual during my absence. 


“Even vacation time brings no 
lowering of office efficiency in the 
office that is Dictaphone-equipped,”’ 
Mr. Woodbridge continues. ‘‘Ex- 
ecutives handle the extra dictation 
at their own convenience, without 
upsetting their secretaries’ working 
schedules. Secretaries plan their time 
to take care of their extra duties in 
comfort and independence. There's 
no delay—no waiting and no inter- 
ruption. The Dictaphone carries all 
the overload—takes up all the slack.” 


Miss Short, Mr. Woodbridge’s sec- 
retary, says she no longer dreads the 
summer. She's never ‘‘worn out by 
5 o'clock,’ never works overtime, 
and keeps so fit that when her turn 
comes she takes “‘a real vacation— 
not merely a rest!” 


DICTATE TU 


TARE DIC TAPAUN 


REG.US.PAT. OFF, 





and double your ability to get things done 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say: — 


“I’m sure he said that, but... .’ 
“No one else can read my notes.” 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


“Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.”” 


“These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.”” 


“No time for real secretarial work.” 


That's enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


154 Nassau St., New York City 


0 Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 


0 I want to read what leading execu- 


tives or secretaries say about increasing 


their ability with The Dictaphone 


Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
**What's Wrong with Shorthand?"’ 
[am a Secretary 0 
Executive D1) (Check One) 

For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
Ltd., +3 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-Wide Organization— 

London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 











of “honest, sturdy peasants” in 
Argentina, whence he had taken 
them, and the failure of a bank 
that guaranteed his emigration 
scheme. Continued the Marques: 

“Blasco Ibanez, none the poorer, 
absconded from Buenos Aires, and 





BLasco IBANEZ 


V. 
The Ambassador-Marques took 
umbrage. 
now no more dares show his face 


there than in Mexico. In_ both 
places, far from ‘founding schools 
and colleges,’ he has left outstand- 
ing a long and painful score.” 

Proud of his master, King Al- 
fonso, the Ambassador waxed in- 
dignant in answering the charges 
that his monarch had become the 
“slave of a dictator [Primo de 
Rivera].” Wrote he: 

“If ever a man and a King was 
born into the world it is His 
Majesty Alfonso XIII. English- 
men do not require to be told this. 
They know it, for they know him. 
The King’s ascendancy over his 
subjects, the mastery of his states- 
manship, have been shown at every 
stage of his reign. They explain 
how the country is held together 
in progress and prosperity through 
a thousand political vicissitudes. 
Elaboration is needless here.” 

Another charge made on behalf 
of Sefior Blasco Ibafiez was that 
“with the exception of a few petty 
professors from the grammar 
schools, all the Ministerial posts 
are filled by generals.” To this 
assertion the Ambassador countered 
by giving a complete list of the 
present Cabinet with the origin and 
profession of each member. Snap- 
pishly he concluded: “Total, nine 
Ministers, of whom three are gen- 
erals [Primo de Rivera, Duke of 
Tetuan, Martinez Anido], and no 
one of them is a professor from 
the grammar schools.” 


Then, finally, he denied that 





TIME 


Foreign News—IContinued] 


Spain had placed a general ban on 
the books of Blasco Ibafiez and had 
denied his authorship of Mare 
Nostrum. With a seeming pat on 
the back and a left hook to the 
jaw, the Ambassador concluded: 
“His only forbidden work is the 


seditious Alfonso XIII Unmasked. 


As for Mare Nostrum, all Spain 
knows the author. To hide his 
name is impossible. ... 

“All Spain recognizes in her 
greatest best seller, Vincente Blasco 
Ibafiez, a natural genius of vivid, 
soaring imagination, of exceptiona! 
descriptive talent, albeit unreliable 
in history, while his loose, inaccu- 
rate style has prevented him, in 
spite of all good will (I write ad- 
visedly), from admission to the 
Spanish Academy of Letters. 

“As a politician he is of' no 
account. His lack of authority is 
such that one marvels how the 
Sphere, a responsible publication, if 
a periodical de luxe, has found 
space for this scurrilous travesty 
of a country whose dynasty is 
closely related to that of Great 
Britain, whose governments, even 
during the most trying period of 
the Great War, behaved loyally 
and nobly to your nation, whose 
people are as sincerely attached to 
yours as any on earth.” 


HUNGARY 
Magyar Kiralyi* 

Saying that he hoped to see the 
royal regime re-established before 
his death, Count Albert Apponyi, 
(pronounced Ar’-pan-yee) 81, Grand 
Old Man of Hungary, said to press- 
men at Geneva: 


“Nine-tenths of the Hungarian 


people, including, myself, would 
gladly welcome the return to a 
monarchy. Budapest would receive 


our exiled Queen and Prince Otto 
as our King with enthusiasm, but 
the big European powers object to 
this natural and rational solution 
of the simple dynastic problem. 

“Therefore the royal family re- 
mains in exile instead of reigning 
in our capital.” 


Apponyi Albert Grof (which is 
the Hungarian way of saying Count 
Albert Apponyi) has been a life- 
long monarchist. Born in 1846, two 
years before the famed Kossuth 
revolution, he was closely identified 
with the liberal Kossuth and Deak 
parties, although his policies while 
in office were not always liberal 
according to Anglo-Saxon stand- 
ards. And throughout his 55 years 
of public service he has upheld the 
monarchical principle and latterly 
the Habsburg dynasty. 

Once, before the War, Count Ap- 
ponyi visited the U. S., receiving a 
great ovation. And once after the 


*Hungarian for “Hungarian King” (pro- 
nounced Mod’djor Kee’ rye-ce). 
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War (TIME, Oct. 1, 1923), he trav- 
eled to the U. S. to plead the 


cause of his mutilated country. 
Standing erect, well over six feet 
tall, gaunt & sinewy, his grizzled 
beard almost covering his necktie, 
he is a commanding figure. And 
speaking a dozen languages fluent- 
ly—English almost perfectly—with 
a rare gift for oratory and ines- 
capable charm, he has made himself 
a world-wide figure, known _inti- 
mately, and usually beloved, by the 
statesmen of at least two conti- 
nents. It is doubtful if the word 
of any living Hungarian carries as 
much moral weight as that of 
Count Apponyi. 


It is probably true that nine- 
tenths of the Hungarian race favors 
the return of the Habsburg dynasty, 
not so much because it has any 
special love for that Royal House 
as because the return of the Royal 
House has been forbidden and its 
members proscribed by the Allies, 
particularly by the Little Entente 
(Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia). 

Twice in 1921 the late onetime 
Emperor Karl (King Karl IV of 
Hungary) attempted to regain his 





CouNT ALBERT APPONYI 


“Budapest would receive 
with enthusiasm!” 


Hungarian throne; each time he 
was thwarted: the Little Entente 
powers, by threatening armed in- 
tervention, forced Admiral Nich- 
olas Horthy de Nagybanya, Gov- 
ernor of Hungary, and his able 
Premier, Count Stephan Bethlen, 
to oppose his ill-advised return and 
to hand him and Empress Zita over 
to the British, who exiled him _ to 
Funchal on the Island of Madeira, 
where he died on April 1, 1922, 
of pneumonia. 

These events 
for the 


were 
Hungarian 


bitter pills 
monarchists. 











Nation-wide savings in costs 


Inpustry has been saved millions of dollars 
in the last ten years through the application 
of the Bedaux Principle of Human Power 
Measurement, and labor has benefited 
incalculably. 

The map above shows the locations of 
plants, covering every field of industry, in 
every section of the country—all ““Bedaux” 
clients. The average savings in costs in 
these plants have been 20%! And at the 


same time there has been an average in- 
crease in wages of 15%! These were not 
mismanaged plants. They were, and are, 
leaders. 

The large savings made by “Bedaux” do 
not involve rearrangement of plants or ex- 
pense for new machinery or equipment. 
The Bedaux Principle is applied to the 
human element alone. Let us give you 
details. 


The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


OF NEW YORK 


271 Madison Ave, New York City 
Doua tas S. Kzocu, President 


OF ILLINOIS 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
ALBERT RAMOND, President 


OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuar.es W, Encuisn, President 


CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Lrtp. 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, England 


Sir Francis Rose Pricer, Bart., Chairman 
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Foreign News 


(Continued) 








Legitimists flocked to the Opposi- 
tion; moderates became reaction- 
aries; even Socialists were swayed 
to monarchism; the onetime Em- 
peror became almost a martyr and 
his little son, “King” Otto, became 
a national idol. Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi was one of the last Hun- 
garian statesmen to see his right- 
ful King alive. Said he once: “I 
shall never forget the shame of 
visiting His Majesty at the abbey 
at Tihany [where he was tem- 
porarily imprisoned by Hungarian 
troops prior to his delivery to the 
British]. If I had never been a 
monarchist before, I should have 
become one during my painful, short 
conversation with the King. I 
assured him that the sacrifices he 





was making would ever be remem- 
bered by the Hungarian nation and 
that his cause was Hungary’s. It 
was terrible that Hungarians should 
have so debased themselves as to 
hand over their monarch to an 
enemy without even a fight.” 
That was more than five years 
ago. Since that time the situation 
has changed. Hungary was com- 
pelled by the Little Entente to pass 
a law forever excluding the Habs- 
burgs. But Hungarians regard this 
law as an act of duress. At the 
first possible opportunity they will 
pass another law; but whethe1 
that law will restore Otto to his 
royal rights, proclaim his popular 
cousin (Albrecht) king or allow the 
National Assembly to elect whom- 
soever it pleases, nobody can say. 
All that Hungarians are conscious 
of is that their “Kingless Kingdom 
on the Danube” is an anomaly that, 
for political reasons, must soon be 
decided one way or the other. 


iz . 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
When you discover you’ve left the theatre 
tickets at home...’. be nonchalant... lighta 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
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CHINA 


Fusion 


A significant and _ potentially 
important event took place last 
week in China: The two National- 
ist governments, which have, since 
the split* last spring (TIME, March 
28) functioned at Hankow and 
Nanking, united as a single gov- 
ernment at Nanking. 

The new’ government, which 
holds sway only in territory to 
the south of Nanking, is controlled 
by a commission of five. In addi- 
tion there are two councils, one 
on education, the other on military 
affairs, as well as a cabinet. 

This new regime marks the 
beginning of a new future for the 
Nationalist cause, 7. e., the unifi- 
cation of China under a single 
democratic and Nationalist govern- 
ment, but how bright that future 
is with strong Northern forces 
dominating it, none can _ predict. 
It marks, too, a definite break 
with Moscow and Bolshevism and 
leaves the movement apparently 
free of internal dissension. 


LATIN AMERICA 


In Nicaragua 


Last week U. S. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank Ross McCoy returned 
to Washington from Managua, 
Nicaraguan capital. Said he, in 
substance, to the Department of 
State: 

Conditions of peace and good 
order are better. 


U. S. marines and the new 
Guardia Nacional are _ actively 
quelling outlaw bands. 

Violent political partisanship is 
rife. 

A few days later the U. S. ma- 
rines fired at a band of irregulars, 
said to be attached to the forces 
of a General Salgado, who refused 
to accept the peace terms laid 
down by the U. S. last spring 
(Time, May 16). One Francisco 
Barrios, “bandit chief,” fell dead. 

Next day, in a four-hour affray 
at Telpaneca, 140 guerrillast un- 
der General Salgado, armed with 
machine guns and high explosive 
bombs, attacked a garrison of 20 
marines and 20 of the Guardia 
Nacional. One marine was killed 
and one mortally wounded; but 
upon the field of battle the rash 
guerrillas left 20 dead, carted off 
50 wounded, retired into their 
strongholds. 

Order was again established with 
the arrival of a strong detachment 
of marines from nearby Pueblo 
Nuevo. 





*The split occurred soon after General 
Chiang Kai-Shek captured Shanghai. An 
attempt was made to wrest power from the 
victorious general who evaded the move by 
setting up an independent regime at Nan- 
king and denouncing the government at 
Hankow as _ bolshevist. 

*Skirmishers or “little warriors”; actually 
irregulars. Not to be confused with gorillas. 
huge apes. 
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An Ebony Box 


Down a gangplank to Manhat- 
tan last week there strode a young- 
ish man carrying a suitcase. He— 
Col. Ralph Isham, book collector, 
Boswellian, millionaire—was not 
surprised to find reporters crowd- 
ing around him on his arrival from 
England. In his little suitcase he 
had some old pages, scrawled over 
in a faint curlicue handwriting, 
which he had recently purchased. 
These old pages, now bound into 
heavy leather volumes each 
stamped with the Scottish crest, 
were old letters and manuscripts, 
mostly unpublished, mostly writ- 
ten in the thin legible penmanship 
of James Boswell (1740-95). 





The Box. More than 150 years 
ago a silly young Scotsman came 
to London. The two salient quali- 
ties of his mind were enthusiasm 
and an _ insatiable, embarrassing 
curiosity. Soon he came to wor- 
ship at a popular shrine of which 
the idol was a fat, brilliant, untidy 
person, a rude and witty talker, 
a man of letters and a genius— 
Samuel Johnson. For many, this 
grotesque icon had lost his potency 
by the time he died. Not so for 
James Boswell, who bequeathed 
to the world two important things: 
one, The Life of Samuel Johnson, 
a monument to the curiosity of 
the author and the conversation of 
the subject, admittedly the best 
biography in the world; the other 
a chest made of ebony, which was 
almost six feet long and stood five 
feet high on slim legs. Letters 
Boswell had received, letters he had 
written, notes and diaries and An 
Account of Corsica filled the chest. 


For a long time this cabinet was 
lost. Then one day James Bos- 
well’s great-great-grandson, James 
Boswell Talbot, Sixth Baron Tal- 
bot de Malahide, visited his Scot- 
tish estates, the Castle of Au- 
chinleck. Rummaging in a closet, 
his hand found a peculiar trunk- 
like cabinet, made of a dark and 
heavy wood. In its drawers and 
cubby-holes there were a lot of 
old papers, so soft they made no 
noise when Lord Talbot shuffled 
them together and lifted them out 
of the box. Very gently, burn- 
ing with excitement as if he had 
been touching gold, Lord Talbot 
laid them on a desk. Then he 
began to read slowly, the words 
his great-great-grandfather had 
written so long ago. Corsica, land 
of hot skies and almost savage 
peasants, lifted its little mountains 
on the moors beyond the window. 
Famous and courtly figures, so 
long kenneled in their small dark 
house, peered over the shoulder 
of the reader; he saw them but 
his eyes continued their hesitat- 
ing journey from left to right over 
the pages that were like a thin 
maze. A fashionable lady bowed 
at his elbow; Voltaire took snuff 
and made a face behind him. At 
last James Boswell Talbot gath- 





THAT BUSINESS LETTERHEAD OF YOURS 
—WOULDN’T COLOR IMPROVE IT? 


OU have received letters that impressed you 
by their pleasing and suitable color — and 
others that created a directly opposite im- 


« The right tint for your business can make 
SS your letterhead even more of an asset. 
Second only to the rich textural quality of Old Hampshire 
Bond is the range of subtle, persuasive colors in which this 
splendid paper is made. 

The Broad Street Banking House selects the always safe, 
brilliant, but conservative white. The Rochester nurseryman 
chooses a delicate green that puts the “feeling” of his business 
back of his written message. 

Delightful tints of Hampshire Café, Tuscan, Pink or Blue 
give added vivacity to the letters of the French Style Shoppe. 

The Life Insurance Company writes letters about not-gay 
subjects— mortality tables, premium due-dates. It throws coun- 
teracting sunshine into its correspondence by using letterheads 
of Hampshire Golden Rod, or the cheerful Corn tint. 

Old Hampshire Bond is the paper for fine business letter- 
heads. Twelve beautiful tints and white make up its color 
range. These tints suggest the quiet, iridescent tints of the 
deep sea pearl. 

Your printer, lithographer or engraver—if he is a good one 
—can help you pick out the Old Hampshire Bond tint that 
will help express your business. 

Then your letters will have a subtle appeal to eyes, as well 
as to fingers, which never. escape the rich, crispy feel of Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Old Hampshire 


Bond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~- SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 
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S YOU step into certain stores, 
you are conscious of an atmo- 
sphere of service. The clerks meet 


youwithasmile. The merchandise is 
spotless. The floors are clean — It 
is much more pleasant to shop where 
smile meets smile, from the floors up. 


Cleanliness begins with CLEAN 
FLOORS. Where clean floors are a 
habit — in stores, hotels, restaurants, 
factories, offices, institutions or pri- 
vate homes — there you are likely to 
find the other habits of management 
that improve your comfort. 


Make your floors pay dividends 


Executives! Increased patronage, greater 
public good will, improved employe morale, 
are dividends you receive from FINNELL 
cleaned floors in your office, store, factory, 
etc. The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine 
pays, too, in dollars and cents saved. It 
scrubs, waxes and polishes floors of all 
kinds—incomparably cleaner than hand 
methods and in a fraction of the time. Ten 
thousand satisfied users. 


Write for Free Booklet describing the FIN- 
NELL Electric Floor Machine. Address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 910 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Also Standard Bank Bidg., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Can.; Finnell System, 
Limited, 114-116 Southampton Row, 
London, W. C.1, England: Kungsgatan 
65, Stockholm, Sweden. Factories, Elk- 
hart, Ind., and Ottawa, Ont., Can. 








ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


lt waxes Mt scrubs 


It polishes 


ested inthe smal'er FINNELL for home use, 


[ HOUSEHOLD FINNELL. If you are inter- 
ask for booklet, “Beautiful Floors.” 
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‘collectors had 


ered his ancestor’s writings and 
put them back into the ebony box. 


When he returned to his Mala- 
hide Castle in Ireland, Lord Tal- 
bot took the little box with him. 
At Malahide, not long ago, he 
entertained a friend, one Col. Ralph 





JAMES BOSWELL 
“T would share a kingdom with you 
eee es a 2 


Isham, who, when he left Ireland, 
took with him in a suitcase the 
papers which had once been in the 
ebony box. The box, now like an 
old and honored castle made unfit 
by time for habitation, stayed at 
Malahide. : 


The Contents. When he arrived 
in Manhattan, Colonel Isham _ re- 
fused to divulge the price he had 
paid for the contents of his suit- 
case. He admitted that to secure 
them had been difficult because 
Lord Talbot had viewed the old let- 
ters as a peculiarly private account 
of his great-great-grandfather’s 
charms and _ indiscretions § rather 
than as an important literary dis- 
covery. Successful where other 
failed, Colonel 
Isham took the suitcase to the 
safe-deposit vaults of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. where, in an ivory twi- 
light that smelled of oil and steel, 
he showed all his treasure to hun- 
gry newsgatherers. 


First, there were 30 pages of 
the manuscript of the Life. These 
had not been closed in the ebony 
trunk, but had, since the death 
of Boswell, reposed in a Scottish 
garret where the air was as damp 
as oatmeal. When Lord Talbot 
stooped to gather this sheaf of 
merry memories, the bundle had 
crumbled in his hand into a lit- 
tle flutter of yellowish flakes. 
Only 30 pages could be gathered 
again. These, a gay jumble of 
antique anecdotes, had been joined 
and backed with gauze so that they 
might last perhaps forever. The 
manuscript of An Account of Cor- 
sica had been preserved intact, as 
had letters from Boswell to his 
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wife, to his sons, to William Pitt, 
to William Temple, to Edmund 
Burke, to Edmund Malone, to Isa- 
bella de Zuylen (‘Zelide”’), to 
Samuel Johnson, 

Most precious of all the letters 
were the two in which Boswell 
had asked Margaret Montgomerie 
to marry him and in which she 
agreed to do so. Colonel Isham, 
chattering with excitement, dis- 
played in an alley between boxes 
of steel, not ebony, the placid sen- 
timentalities of two charming 
people. In this strange place he 
read aloud Boswell’s “Read this in 
your own room and think as long 
as you please. Only let me have 
a positive answer as I am quite 
dependent on you....I would 
share a kingdom with you if I 
had it....” Peggy, who later 
watched her husband chasing every 
young woman he met, who heard 
true rumors about his three bas- 
tards, wrote back briefly, beauti- 
fully, to tell Jimmy Boswell that 
she would marry him. 

Only for a short time will the 
papers repose in a steel vault. At 
Glen Head, L. I., where he lives, 
Colonel Isham has ordered a fire- 
proof room to be built where the 
relics may be kept. There he will 
prepare them for publication, 
probably with the help of Profes- 
sor Chauncy Brewster Tinker, Yale 
authority on Boswell; perhaps also 
with the help of Geoffrey Scott, 
biographer of “Zelide” and trans- 
lator of her stories. After publi- 
cation the papers will be occasion- 
ally open to view, that scholars 
who wish to scrutinize the actual 
writing of a vain, foolish, careful, 
idolatrous and preposterous genius, 
may do so. 

The Significance. Called by some 
“the most important literary find 
of the century,” these papers alone 
probably surpass any other exist- 
ing collection of Boswelliana, of 
which the finest hitherto have been 
those owned by Robert B. Adam, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) collector, and by 
Alfred Edward Newton of Philadel- 
phia. The value of the collection 
varies widely in different estimates. 
It is insured for about $100,000; 
experts agree that on the market 
it would bring from $20,000 to 
$150,000. But to Boswellians and 
students of 18th Century letters, 
these documents are undoubtedly 
beyond price. 
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New Pictures 

Sunrise. In Germany, F. W. 
Murnau, Ufa director, made The 
Last Laugh and Faust. Last week 
at a showing of his first Holly- 
wood film, people looked to him, as 
usual, to repeat. In Sunrise he has 
a meagre story of a clod of a 
farmer who almost drowned his 
wife before realizing that he loved 
her. It is based on the story, 
“A Trip to Tilsit,” by the German 
Hermann Sudermann, and man- 
ages to remain picturesquely so- 
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Gaynor (seen in Seventh Heaven) 
contributes a pathetic beauty to 
the role of the girl-wife. 


The Student Prince has had other 
incarnations. First it was the play 
Old Heidelberg, in which Richard 
Mansfield appeared; then an op- 
eretta, produced by the Shuberts. 
Now it is a film in which Ramon 
Novarro and Norma Shearer are 
directed by Ernst Lubitsch, whom 
most people recognize as the fore- 
most master of cinema comedy and 
point to as a particularly baffling 
example of how a man can be light 
and Teutonic at the same time. It 
is the atmosphere of old Heidel- 
berg that interests him mainly. The 
story is spread thin—being noth- 
ing more unusual than the one 
about the princeling who went to 
college and fell in love with the 
barmaid. But the beer-quaffing, the 
jolly good-fellowship and the in- 
trusion at odd moments of the 
ridiculous pomposities that beset 
princes of every romance, are the 
details that Director Lubitsch loves 
to fondle and set forth. In the 


end the prince returns to marry a. 


very unattractive body with a long 
title. The little maid turns sadlv 
away to face what seems to mean 
a career as “college widow.” But 
the film is never allowed to be as 
sad as it is merry. 








MUSIC 








Richard Strauss 


Olin Downes, music critic for 
the New York Times, made a 
point of attending the Richard 
Strauss Festspiele at Frankfort- 
am-Main the last days of August; 
and it was his chance to watch 
Composer -Conductor Richard 
Strauss, 63 & disgusted, roused to 
homely emotion. Critic Downes re- 
port reached print only last week. 

Richard Strauss sat waiting to 
lead the Banda Municipala of 
Madrid in his Don Juan. The 
band’s regular conductor, elderly 
short & stout Lamote de Grignon, 
stood in the theatre wings. Came 
a messenger to Herr Strauss, 
whispered that a street of Frank- 
fort had just been designated 
Richard Straussstrasse. 

Herr Strauss jumped from his 
seat, hurdled on to the stage. “He 
was leaning forward,” wrote Olin 
Downes, “exhorting the orchestra, 
molding every phrase and grada- 
tion, spurring and reining that 
band at will, leading it up to cli- 
maxes of shattering intensity. ... 
At the end every one lost his 
head except a newspaper photog- 
rapher. De Grignon rushed fran- 
tically from the wings. He and 
Strauss fondled, kissed and babbled 
over each other. The _ photogra- 
pher caught them on the fly and 
forced them to freeze in that at- 
titude for a moment... the two 
men were genuinely angered.” 
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e/ My2Soul and 
Av Stretch Thy Wings 


Do you want to know the language of music? 
It is the most beautiful, most intimate, most 
emotional language in the world. You don’t have 
to be a ‘‘music an”’ to know and love music. You 


Na ‘ need only understand something of how music 
ie 1 it is formed and what it means. Then new vistas 
ai Ws of the joy, refreshment, inspiration of music will 
a8 I, [ ‘a open for you. 
eh SRT 
Ws NR . . 

NNT ta ae pose is a remarkable book that is exactly what 


countless people, your.g and old, have been 
wanting. It gives a real anderstanding of music. 


/ The Book of 
Musical 
Knowledge 
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HIS valuable book is written by one of the most 
noted authorities, Arthur Elson. But it is simple and 
non-technical. On nearly every page you will discover in- 
formation that you have often, perhaps subconsciously 
wanted to know but hitherto you have not been able to find. 


HE chapters on musical 
instruments tell the uses 
and tender emotions of 
all the string, wind and 
percussion instruments. 


The descriptions of various 
forms of music will enrich you 
with a fuller appreciation of the 
music that you hear today on 
every hand—through the radio (A deseription of the many musica’ 
or concert hall. >< ammaae their uses and emo- 


Then there are the biographies of | PARTeV. SPECI4L TOPICS: Or- 
the masters. You will learn how Socmisen at sitar 
Schubert wrote the music for “Hark, PART VI. RADIO, latest develop- 
hark, the lark , .. ,” under what ments in music. 
strange circumstances Mendelssohn 
was inspired to write the music for 
“Ein Feste Burg” and the wonderful 
story of how “II Trovatore” was first On Approval 
produced. Abooklongawaited. Itisfor 74, ened nels hen thinaliaieasd 
those who would like to know more $3.95. If you are not more than de. 


about music. lighted with this book, you can return 
it within a week and your payment will 
be refunded. 


CONTENTS 


PART I. EVOLUTION OF MUSIC, 
showing how melody and harmony 
have developed. ; 

PART II. B/JOGRAPHIES of all the 


great composers and the stories 
of their symphonies. 


PART III. MUSICAL FORMS and 
how to identify them—songs, or 
rondos, sonatas, orchestral forms, 


piano, etc. 


PART IV. THE INSTRUMENTS 


600 PAGES 72 ILLUSTRATIONS 












Houghton, Mifflin Co., Dept. 226 
2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


_Please send The Book of Musical Knowledge 
(illustrated). Unless my check is_ enclosed 
herewith, I will pay the postman $3.95 (special 
cash price) plus a few cents postage. If 
not entirely satisfied, I have the right to re- 
turn the book within a week and you will 
refund my money. 
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City and State .......... Pe a ee TE 
O Check here for the beautiful fabrikoid 
\ binding and change price to $5.00, 
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You men make too 


much work of 
shaving 


Because you think it easier to take a 
new blade than to strop one, you make 
shaving just about twice as hard as 
it need be. 


You forget about the time it takes to 
unwrap a new blade You don't 
think about the bother of changing 
to another if the first one isn’t keen 
You ignore the’ time it takes to go to 
the store for new blades. You don't 
count the extra time it takes to shave 
with a dull blade 

Now consider the easy way. You 
start with one new blade. You spend 
30 seconds a day Twinplex stropping 
its edge to shaving keenness. You 
get a marvelous shave in two minutes 
less time than you required the old 
hard way. Daily gain 90 seconds. 
Keep using that one blade at least 30 
days. Gain 45 minutes and 30 cents 
At the end of a year you will have 
saved four or five trips for new blades, 
9 hours shaving time and about $3.00 
cash—more than enough to pay for a 
Twinplex which costs only $2.50. 
Other models $3.50 and $5.00. 

If you want to shave the easy way, get 
a Twinplex Stropper 


NEW stropped blade FREE 


Name your razor and we'll send you, 
free, a new blade Twinplexed. We 
would like to show you what real 
shaving is. 

TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1670 Locust St., St. Louis 
NewYork & i 4 
Montreal j 


Chicago 
London 





winple 


froppers 


FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 

















| AERONAUTICS 








Transcontinental 


A swarm of airplanes _ rose 
boisterously over Roosevelt Field, 
L. I., and buzzed westward in quest 
of $5,000. They were small, light 
Class B land planes of the com- 
mercial type, flying for a money 
prize in a transcontinental race to 
Spokane, Wash. Twenty-five start- 
ed; that night pilots of twelve 





International 
CHARLES DICKENSON 


There were no mosquitoes up there. 


went to bed in Chicago; the first 
official stopping place. Thick, 
drizzly weather and brutally bumpy 
air over the Alleghenies stirred 
pilots to call it the most danger- 
ous hop they had ever made. Over 
half of the planes came down short 
of the stopping point owing to 
weather, engine or equipment de- 
fects. No one was injured. 

Two planes landed ahead of the 
field at Glendive, Mont., the follow- 
ing day. On the afternoon of the 
third day 12,000 people waited 
eagerly at Felts Field, Spokane, for 
the winners. To while away time, 
Army flyers stunted over the field. 
Specks appeared in the eastern 
sky. The winner of the Class B 
race was C. W. Meyers of Detroit, 
flying a Waco plane. 

Twelve minutes ahead of Flyer 
Meyers had landed C. W. Holman 
of St. Paul, flying a Wright-mo- 
tored Laird biplane. He was win- 
ner in the Class A race for larger 
planes over a similar course but, 
with fewer stops, had flown in two 
days instead of three. Mr. Hol- 
man’s prize was $10,000. Fifteen 
planes started. Richard E. Hud- 
son and his mechanic, Jay Radike, 
were killed when their plane, strug- 
gling through ugly weather, crashed 
at Long Valley, N. J., a few 
hours after the start. Second place 
went to E. E. Ballough, onetime 
Royal Flying Corps (British) pilot, 
and Charles Dickenson, 69, “Santa 
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Said Mr. 


Claus of the Air Mail.” 
Dickenson, alighting; “Well, there 


weren’t any mosquitoes up there. 
Flyer Holman’s flying time from 
Long Island to Spokane was 16 
hours, 42 min., 52 sec. 

Pacific Coast racers, coming up 
from San Francisco, landed the 
same afternoon; the winner of 
$1,500 for the 900-mile flight was 
N. C. Lippiatt in a Travelair bi- 
plane. 

Another $10,000 prize went un- 
claimed. Prospective entries in a 
non-stop race from New York to 
Spokane dropped out so that when 
starting time came only Eddie Stin- 
son and C. A. (Duke) Schiller 
hopped off. Both flew Stinson- 
Detroiter monoplanes, manufactured 
in Stinson’s name in Detroit. Both, 
nearly there, dropped in Montana. 
After flying all night through diffi- 
cult weather, Mr. Schiller was 
forced down at Billings, almost out 
of gas, Mr. Stinson reached Mis- 
soula, which has a flying field, 
with his motor balking from a 
stuck valve. Fearing wild inter- 
vening country, he decided not to 
chance it with the cranky engine, 
and quit the race. 

The next day at Felts Field were 
held minor speed races for various 
trophies from all over the U. S. 
The Army raced the Navy; Marine 
Corps raced Army; commercial 
planes of various _ specifications 
raced one another; private planes 





NOW Anyone can 


Drink Coffee / 


cup because it’s late! Coffee can’t keep you 
awake if it is the kind without caffeine. 


Neither nerves, heart nor kidneys are in any 
way affected by this pure coffee—from which 
the caffeine has been extracted. And it is real 
coffee, full-flavored and full-bodied; nothing 
missing but the caffeine. The day you try 
Kaffee Hag is the day you settle the coffee 
question. The coffee that lets you sleep 


At the grocer’s. 


| Con aaa le 


‘| KAFFEE HAG, 


1697 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 

Send me postpaid, e ees Kaffee Hag 
to make ten cups ‘of real coffee; I en- 
close 10 cents (coin or stamps). 








Don’t deny your- 
self the pleasure of 
coffee any longer. 
Or decli ne a second 
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raced; stunt flyers gyrated; para- 


chute jumpers floated. No as- 
tonishing speeds were made. Twen- 
ty thousand Spokaners cheered 
and shivered to see the ships go 
by. 


At the Lido, Venice, Flight 
Lieutenant Sidney Norman Web- 
ster, one of the British entrants 
for the Schneider cup, broke all 
speed records with an average of 
281.488 miles an hour. The best 
previous record, 246.496 miles an 
hour, was established last year by 
Major Mario de Bernardi, of the 
Italian air force, who wrested 
the cup from the U. S. at Hampton 
Roads. 








SPORT. 


British Drubbed 


The British Army-in-India polo 
team lost once again to U. S. 
horsemen. After fighting their 
way through fierce preliminary 
matches, the Britains met Thomas 
Hitcheock Jr. in the finals of the 
U. S. open championship and with 
him rode defeat. Hitchcock’s play 
beat Britain in the International 
matches; Hitchcock’s Sands Point 
team now holds the open title, 
winning in the finals 11-7. On 
Hitcheock’s four were W. A. Har- 
riman, J. C. Cowdin, U. S. In- 
ternational team substitute, and 
L. E. Stoddard, former Interna- 
tionalist. Injury robbed Britain 
of a better chance. Leading in 
the third period, 2-1, they lost 
their strong No. 1, Captain Rich- 
ard George, when his pony tripped, 
fell, rolled on him, broke his col- 
lar bone. 





Voices 

“Good evening, Ladies & Gentle- 
men of: the Radio Audience.” 

50,000,000 people purred con- 
tentedly at being thus addressed. 
Scarred thugs in saloons; bleary 
night crowds in Porto Rico; hawk- 
eyed Indians in New Mevxican 
hovels; gentlewomen in staid man- 
sions in Buffalo, N. Y.—all leaned 
forward eagerly. 

“This is a big night. Three mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of boxing bugs 
are gathering around a ring at 
Soldiers’ Field, Chicago. Here 
come some of the preliminary boys. 
--- Oh-o, that was a fast one 
.. that hurt. ... Well, they tried 


pretty hard ... boxing is a 
prosaic business. ...I came up 
from St. Louis today in an air- 
plane ... that’s real ... you and 


the pilot and God ALL ALONE 

TOGETHER. ... Have you _ seen 

Eddie Dowling’s show? .. . Anoth- 

er preliminary ... that is better 
.Bn@:... Rata fem. ...” 
Another voice: 


“Burning down at us are 44 
1,000-watt lamps over the ring... 


all is darkness in the muttering 
mass of crowd beyond the spot- 
light. ... The ‘mike’ is fixed on 
the ring floor in front of us. 
... The crowd is thickening in 
the seats. ... There’s Jim Jeffries 
. - Mayor Thompson in a cowboy 





PHILLIPS CARLIN 
. cannot talk incessantly. 


mat... ipvig. Copp... ., don 
Ringling ... Tex Rickard in a 
beige fedora. ...It’s like the 


” 


Roman Coliseum... . 
First Voice: 
“Here comes Jack Dempsey, climb- 


ing through the ropes... white 
flannels, long bathrobe ... friend 
in a long green coat. ... Here 


comes Tunney ... [blast of cheer- 
ing from the crowd]. ... He’s got 
on blue trunks with red trimmings. 
... They’re’ getting the gloves 
out of a box tied with pretty blue 
ribbon. ... The announcer shout- 
ing in the ring ... trying to quiet 
150,000 people. . . . Robes are 
"eae 

The Bell. 

“Jack leads with a long left 
and misses .. . boxing quietly ... 
this round is just a little feinting 
between the two boys.” 

“But I thought Dempsey was 


35,” complained the lady in Buf-’ 


falo, listening to her first fight. 
“He’s 32,” explained a male, “Ring 
slang makes boxers boys.” 

“Gene is stabbing Jack off... 
oh-o ... Jack wandering around 
Gene . . . Dempsey drives a hard 
left under the _ heart. ... Jack 
pounded the back of Tunney’s head 


with four rights. ... Gene put a 
terrific right ... hardest blow of 
the fight ... Gene beginning to 


wake up... like a couple of wild 
animals ... Gene’s body red... 
hits Dempsey a terrific right to 
the body ... Jack is groggy... . 
Jack leads hard left. ... Tunney 


seems almost wobbling .. . they 
have been giving Dempsey smelling 
salts in his corner. ... Some of 


the blows that Dempsey hits make 
this ring tremble. ... Tunney is 
DOWN ... down from a barrage 
... they are counting... six- 
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EFORE planning to 
take a “cure” in Europe — 
find out about the cure at 
the Glen Springs. Set amid 
a thousand acres of fragrant 
pines on broad Seneca Lake 
are the only natural 
Nauheim Baths in America 

radio active mineral 
waters . . . guidance in 
diet, exercise, sleep, if you 
wish, by medical specialists 
. . . Boating, fishing, driv- 
ing, tennis, golf . . . De- 
licious foods from private 
dairy and poultry farms. 
Music and dancing, too. 
The Baths and other treat- 
ments are especially suit- 
able for heart, circulatory, 
kidney and nutritional dis- 
orders, rheumatism, gout 
and obesity. Complete 
medical and hydrothera- 
peutic facilities, and mod- 
ern aids to diagnosis. W rite 
for illustrated booklets to 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres., 
Watkins Glen, New York. 


GLen SPRINGS 
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seven—eight—” backing away... now outboxing 


Theodore J. Carron and Henry Dempsey .. Jack trying to get 
Koenig listening at different radios Tunney where he can hit him . 
in Detroit dropped dead from ex- following ... motions Gene _ to 
citement. Charles F. Brown died come in and fight ... Dempsey 
in Watertown, N. Y. James K. comes in like a wild man... . 
Chilson and George. K. Johnson Dempsey is DOWN from a hard 
died in California. left to the jaw. He is UP... 

“NINE and Tunney is UP*... Dempsey’s eyes are getting worse. 
ao .-- TUNNEY LOOKS MAD... 

Announcer Graham McNamee _ could drives hard on Dempsey’s eye, and 


searcely be expected to grasp immediately agen 
the technical detail here involved, through it is a very, very bad eye. Dempsey 


which Dempsey protested to the Illinois is very, very tired ... Dempsey 
Boxing Commission that he had won the is almost down....FIGHT IS 
fight. Dempsey knocked Tunney down. By OVER.” 


the rules of the contest he should have 


walked immediately to a neutral corner and . , 2 
waited until his antagonist arose or was Spencer W. Crowell at Algona, 


counted out. Instead he stood over Iowa, and Robert J. Glick of 


gga to = ey" — ~ Shamokin, Pa., died during the ter- 
seconds were los efore he reache e whan “ . 

neutral corner and the actual count began rific suspense when the VOICE 
over the prostrate Tunney. Tunney rose failed to announce the decision. ) 
after the ninth second. A boxer is knocked a ° ° : 

out. after ten seconds. Actually, Tunney I think Tunney is still cham- 
was down 14. Tunney insists that his ER; a ee” 


head was clear after the first few sec- 


onds and that he could have risen within Another voice (Gene Tunney’s) : 


the first ten seconds; that, grasping the “rT 
situation, he waited for the extra respite Hello, everybody. os a real con- 
to arise stronger, steadier. | test. ... Thank you. 











NRA 


THEY KNOW THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE 


| V a how the younger crowd 


makes new fashions of old favorites! They took to archery 
—and the kingly old game again tops the social register of 
sports. Likewise under their patronage, Fatima’s reputation 


as their best-liked cigarette is still “a mark to shoot at”! 


The art of blending at its fragrant best 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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First voice: 

“Jack, JACK....we wanted 
Jack to say hello, too... boxed 
a real good fight . . . Tunney man- 
aged to master him... .” 

In Chicago, Estelle Taylor at* the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, listened 
to her husband’s beating. At the 
end of the story, or shortly after 
four men died near their loud 
speakers, she collapsed. 


In New Britain, Conn. Harry 
Blews looked forward to 52 Sun- 
days in church. He had bet his 
Sunday mornings for a year on 
Dempsey against the Rev. Samuel 
Sutcliffe, whose stake was a prom- 
ise to buy at least five-cents worth 
of sweets for 365° days, in Blew’s 
ice cream store. 


“Good evening, Ladies & Gentle- 
men of the radio audience” has be- 
come almost a trademarked phrase 
to the listening world. It means 
Graham McNamee. A letter with 
no other address than that was de- 
livered by the postal service to 
WEAF, headquarters studio of the 
National Broadcasting Co. Inc., Mr. 
McNamee’s employer. 

Four years ago Graham Mc- 
Namee walked into WEAF, asked 
for a job, took a voice test, got 
the job. 

As a boy, Mr. McNamee sang 
soprano. Now 34, he has long 
since lost his high notes but still 
sings in concert as a baritone, al- 
ways including in his program “The 
Fields O’ Ballydare,” simple Irish 
ballad. But he has little time for 
concerts. Things happen fast in 
the U. S., and, wherever in the 
U. S. anything nationally important 
is happening, Graham McNamee 
sits there telling the world. 

From the relatively simple proc- 
ess of announcing bedroom story- 
tellers and weather reports on 
the regular studio program, An- 
nouncer McNamee has assumed. a 
position of national prominence. 
Inevitably, he has had much criti- 
cism. Sports experts grumble that 
he does not know the sport he is 
describing. Radio executives an- 
swer that neither do most of the 
listeners; that colorful, general re- 
ports are more satisfying to the 
masses than accurate technical de- 
scriptions. Sports experts, par- 
ticularly fight listeners, agree that 
with seeing many fights and foot- 
ball games his knowledge is_ in- 
creasing. 

His first fight was the Greb-Wil- 
son bout for the middle-weight 
championship (1824). His prom- 
inence extended with World’s Series 
baseball. His first great national, 
non-sporting events were the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Conventions 
of 1924; his most famed, the 
Lindbergh receptions this summer. 

At the Radio World Fair in 1925, 
he won a solid gold cup (in the 
form of a microphone) as most 
popular announcer in the U. S., 
receiving 189,470 votes out of 
1,161,659. He receives a huge 
“fan” mail, including marriage 
proposals. He is married to Jose- 
phine Garrett, concert and church 
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soprano. His next discourse that 
will reach the ears of millions will 
be the World’s Series Baseball 
games, beginning Oct. 5. He is 
the recipient of many a gift. 
“Every day is a birthday with 
Graham.” 


Another voice is often confused 

by loud-speaker addicts for that of 
Mr. McNamee. The voice is Phil- 
lips Carlin’s and it is this very 
similarity that prompts WEAF 
to assign them _ together. One 
broadcaster cannot talk ceaselessly; 
when he is resting it is less con- 
fusing to have a substitute voice of 
close resemblance. Mr. Carlin was 
a boyhood orator in Manhattan 
public schools. He entered the silk 
business. He went to war. He 
joined WEAF as an announcer 
and is now manager of the Man- 
hattan key station. 
_ From 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. Phil- 
lips Carlin battles with the end- 
less details of the station’s busi- 
ness. He arranges programs, ccn- 
ducts rehearsals. selects artists, 
supplies ideas. Despite the volume 
of this work he likes to see fights 
and football games; accordingly, 
he goes along with Mr. McNamee. 
He is the chief actor-manager of 
radio. 


At Cherry Valley 


The best girls of Canada and 
France competed against the best 
girls of the U. S., and some of 
them were beautiful—but it was 
not a beauty contest. They went 
at one another with clubs, at 
Cherry Valley, Long Island. 

Mrs. G. Henry Stetson of Phil- 
adelphia, took to the first tee a 
temperature of 102 degrees (la 
grippe). She came to the 18th 
green with a stroke score of 96, 
failing to qualify, losing her chance 
to defend the national golf cham- 
pionship which she won last year. 
Ada Mackenzie, Canadian, broke 
the women’s record for the Cherry 
Valley course at Garden City, L. 
I., with a 77 to win the qualify- 
ing round. 

In the second round Mrs. W. G. 
Fraser, Canadian, defeated Glenna 
Collett, twice national champion, 
2 and 1. Spectators said that Mrs. 
Fraser was in form again to win 
the title, which she held three 
times as Alexa Stirling of Atlanta. 
Spectators approved their surmise 
the next day when the heavily- 
heralded Mile. Simone Thion de la 
Chaume, chamvion of France, 
champion of England, lost the first 
three holes to Mrs. Fraser and the 
match 38 and 2. But something 
happened. Mrs. Fraser fiddled 
away her next match to a little- 
known Kansas City wife, Miriam 
Burns Horn. Mrs. Horn, once 
western champion, won 1 up. 

Meanwhile Maureen Orcutt, 
whose name (someone observed) 
sounds like a hair tonic, destroyed 
the alien Miss Mackenzie—2 and 1 

Miss Orcutt is metropolitan 
champion and the huge gallery did 
not regard her nervousness, re- 
vealed by constantly snapping 








fingers, fatal to the finals, They 
pointed to jets of cigaret smoke 
issuing from the obviously nervous 
nose of Mrs. Horn. This was no 
way to win a test of physical skill 
and mental. poise, they reasoned. 
They saw Mrs. Horn complete her 
first round with the shocking score 
of 88. But Mrs. Orcutt had com- 
pleted the round with an _ even 
more shocking score of 91, and 
was 2 down. When Miss Orcutt 
sliced her losing margin to a sin- 
gle hole on the afternoon 18, the 
gallery shook their heads sym- 
pathetically for Mrs. Horn. But 
Mrs. Horn refused to consider her 
plight seriously, and, cigarets and 
all, she took the women’s national 
championship back with her to 
Kansas City, the first time it has 
been west since Edith Cummings 
won it in 1923.* 


Signals 


Young men swore, sweated and 
scrimmaged last week all over the 
U. S. The football season of 1927 
went into the intensive training 

(Continued on page 42) 
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‘“‘Examine the Parents’ 


One-sixth of the college popula- 
tion should be sacked. So says 
Dean Christian Gauss of Prince- 
ton, in Scribner’s magazine for 
October. He further states that 
a good college course costs the 
boy’s parents and the college en- 
dowment fund from $8,000 to 
$10,000; asks that money be saved 
by putting certain boys to work. 

“T would examine the parents 
upon their fitness to have a son 
in college and most certainly upon 
their qualifications to decide wheth- 
er he should go there. Where 
parents fail to pass, the matter 
should be left for decision to the 
headmaster or to the high-school 
principal.” 

Dean Gauss explains that many 
parents, not knowing their own 


sons, send them to college because - 


they, unthinking, think the boys 
ought to have college educations. 
Many boys are better off without 
it, says Dean Gauss. “If a boy 
does not enjoy study at school, he 
is not or never will be qualified for 
(or happy in) college. If a boy 
does not care to study, a college 
course will not educate him and 
will give him nothing worth while. 

“With the general obscuring of 
the colleges’ original purpose and 
function, it has unfortunately be- 
come a kind of glorified play- 
ground. It has become the para- 
dise of the young.” 





*There is no outstanding figure in wom- 
en’s golf comparable to Helen Wills in 
tennis. Alexa Stirling dominated ten years 
ago, winning in 1916, 1919, 1920 (no tour- 
nament 1917 and 1918). In 1921, Marion 
Hollins won the championship; 1922, Glen- 
na Collett; 1923, Edith Cummings; 1924, 
Mrs. Dorothy Campbell Hurd; 1925, Glenna 
Collett; 1926, Mrs. G. Henry Stetson. 
TIME. 
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America’s own 
flag service 
to Europe 


When you go to Europe the American 
way, you are sailing on one of your own 
ships in luxurious comfort. 

From the time you step on the gang- 
plank until you walk off, your trip is like 
adelightful visit in America’s finesthotel. 

Your trip abroad will be a complete 
success if you select one of these fine 
ships of the United States Lines. 


S.S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A luxurious colonial home on the sea that carries 
you in steady swiftness on a trip of constant 

leasure. First class rates from $210, second class 
Sonn $136.25 and third class from $87.50. 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 


America’s largest, fastest ship and flagship of the 
fleet. Every provision for unusual comfort, ser- 
vice and enjoyment. First class rates from $265, 
second class from $147.50, third class from $92.50. 


S.S. REPUBLIC 
The great 18,000-ton Cabin Ship. Modern and 
comfortable in every detail—exceedingly popular 
with experienced travelers. Rates from $140, 
third class from $85. 

S.S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
The fastest Cabin Ships on the North Atlantic, 
plus everything you desire in accommodations 
and cuisine. Rates from $145, third class from $85. 


hae FOR NEW BOOKLET aq 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your local agent now for reservations from 
New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, Southampton and Bremen, or 
write— 


United 
States Lines 


NEW YORK CITY 


45 BROADWAY 





Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N.J. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 

The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 

The PENN-IIARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 


The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT = Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 

Saint John, N. B. 
Affiliated with American Hotels Cor- 
poration, Also with leading hotel 
systems of Europe and the Orient, 
Complete foreign travel information at 

each hotel in United System, 


UNITED 
HOTELS - 


COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


25 W. 45™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Billot v. Pope 


Turning against Rome a _ face 
that looks like a vise with two 
deep sockets for eyes, Louis Car- 
dinal Billot, 81-year-old French- 
man, a foremost theologian, re- 





© International 
CARDINAL BILLOT 
He renounced his red hat. 


nounced his red hat and repaired 
last week to France to enter a 
monastery as plain Father Billot. 

The alleged cause of his resig- 
nation was the Pope’s placing 
Leon Daudet’s newspaper L’Action 
Francaise on the Index Expurga- 
torius (thus banning it at once 
from all Roman Catholic homes). 
His Holiness’ policy was based on 
the conviction that the wily, ob- 
streperous editors of L’Action were 
using their paper (devoted to the 
royalist cause) as the organ of 
a school of thought whose doctrines 
are absolutely irreconcilable with 
Catholicism, The Cardinal’s_ ob- 
jection was said to be based on a 
conviction that political activities 
of royalist Catholics should not 
be censured by the Pope. 


Rosh Hashonah Doings 


@ Anshe Emes Congregation, Chi- 
cago, was to broadcast (through 
the Chicago Daily News radio sta- 
tion WMAQ) music, chanting, ram’s 
horning and sermons of its Rosh 
Hashonah (Jewish New Year’s) 
services this week, 

@ The Jewish Tribune, weekly 
magazine, learned in editorials, pop- 
ular in text, in its Rosh Hashonah 
number issued last week, started a 
contest among its readers to de- 
cide “which Jew, by his service to 
America, deserves to be honored 
with a _ statue. . No Jew has 
been nationally honored by the com- 
munity for his services to Amer- 
ica. In New York City, the Jews 
number about a third of the gen- 
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eral population and yet there is not. 


one statue dedicated to an Amer- 
ican Jew to symbolize his and his 
people’s contribution.” Previous 
popular contests of the Jewish 
Tribune decided “the twelve out- 
standing Jews of America,” “the 
twelve foremost Jews of the World,” 
“the six foremost Jewish women 
of America,” “the ten Americans 
who have done the most to promote 
good will and better understanding 
between the Jews and the non- 
Jews.” 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Cyril Francis Maude, 
65, famed English actor (retired), 
widower (1924); to Mrs. Harry 
Thew, widow (1926) of the onetime 
master of the Brexhill Harriers. 
The Maudes were oldtime neighbors 
of the Thews at Little Common, 
near Brexhill. Recently Mr. Maude 
was offered the rédle of Samuel 
Pepys in And So To Bed, also the 
lead in The Zoo (new play by 
Michael Arlen and Winchell Smith) ; 
said he: “I am already engaged 
to be married.” 











Married. Louise Mitchell, young- 
est daughter of Banker John J. 
Mitchell (Illinois Merchants Trust 
Co.), to one John Payne Kellogg; 
at Lake Geneva, near Chicago. The 
ceremony was performed in what 
was the Ceylonese exhibition room 
at the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1892-3. 


Married. Sean O’Casey, famed 
Trish playwright (Juno and _ the 
Paycock); to Eileen Carey, actress 
(Irish Players Co.); in London. 
Eccentric Mr. O’Casey wore a 
sweater during the ceremony, as 
he usually does to theatre first 
nights. 


Married. William Beebe, 50, 
famed scientist, explorer, author; 
to Miss Elswyth Ricker (“Elswyth 
Thane”), 27, novelist; on a yacht 
off Oyster Bay, L. I. Present 
were Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Sr. 
& others. Mr. Beebe was divorced 
from his first wife, the onetime 
Mary Blair Rice, in 1913. One 
week later she married one Robin 
Niles of Manhattan. 


. . . 


Married. Miss Flora M. Vare, 
niece of U. S. Senator-Elect Wil- 
liam Scott Vare of Pennsylvania; 
to one John R. Williams, Jr.; in 
Ambler, Penn. 


Divorced. By Mrs. Alice Meyer 
Rodgers, daughter of the late 
George Von Lengerke Meyer, Post- 
master general under President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Navy under President Taft; Com- 
mander Christopher Raymond Perry 
Rodgers, U. S. N.; in Paris. 

Died. Adrian Stokes, 40, famed 
London pathologist, “mental and 
physical giant,” member of the 
Rockefeller Commission on yellow 
fever; at Lagos, West Africa; of 
yellow fever. 
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Died. Samuel Lewis Shank, 55, 
onetime mayor of Indianapolis; in 
Indianapolis; of sudden heart at- 
tack (see page 14). 


Died. James S. Harlan, 66, one- 
time (1906-18) member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, son 
of the late John Marshall Harlan, 
onetime (1877-1911) Associate Jus- 
tice of the U. S. Supreme Court; 
in Essex, N. J. 


Died. Edward A. Noonan, 77, 
onetime (1889-93) mayor of St. 
Louis; in St. Louis; a suicide (re- 
volver). A note he left read: 
“Speak of me as a successful law- 
yer.” 


Died. Marshall Hubert Mallory, 
84, bachelor, nearly 50 years (until 
retirement in 1912) publisher of 
the Churchman, national Episcopal 
weekly; in Manhattan. 


SCIENCE 














An Armful of Flags 


Roald Amundsen, famed Nor- 
wegian explorer of the arctics, has 
written an autobiography.* 

Climaxed by an account of the 
flight of the airship Norge over the 
North Pole, it works up toa de- 
nunciation of the Italian skipper, 
Umberto Nobile, who piloted the 
ship. “. .. This hired skipper of a 
Norwegian ship owned by an Amer- 
ican and mysélf shall not be per- 
mitted to usurp honors that do not 
belong to him. This record is writ- 
ten to prevent it.” 

For long Mr. Amundsen had 
spurned Mr. Nobile’s claim to ma- 
jor credit for the successful ex- 
pedition: “. . . I will not enter into 
any controversy with any of my 
subordinate officers.” But Benito 
Mussolini has given his country- 
man full recognition, has promoted 
him from colonel to general in the 
Italian Army. The growing poli- 
tical significance of the controversy, 
apparently, has goaded the Nor- 
wegian out of his dignified silence 
to write: 

“Ellsworth [U. S. backer of the 
expedition] and I had each, of 
course, brought a flag to be dropped 
overboard as we crossed the pole— 
Ellsworth the Stars and Stripes 
and I the national flag of Nor- 
way. In keeping with Nobile’s in- 
Junctions to keep down the weight 
of all baggage, we had each brought 
a little flag not much larger than 
a pocket handkerchief. . . . Imagine 
our astonishment to see Nobile 
dropping overside not one, but arm- 
fuls of flags. For a few moments 
the Norge looked like a_ cireus 
wagon of the _ skies....I was 
amused at his childish pleasure in 
feeling that he had ‘put something 
over’ and gained a greater honor 
for his country by the size and 
number of its flags deposited in 
the unseeing vastness of the Arctic. 
... I laughed aloud.” 





*My Lire AS AN EXpPLORER—Doubleday, 
Page .($8). 
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Radio Fair 


At Madison Square Garden, Man- 
hattan, was held a Radio World’s 
Fair. Three hundred and one ex- 
hibits of receiving sets, binding 
posts, crystals, coils, batteries were 
spread over three floors of the 
building. Some sets sold for less 
than $10, others for more than 
$2,000. Experts noted with en- 
thusiasm the predominance of sets 
featuring the single control lever 
and operating without batteries 
from an electric light socket. In 
their opinion such _ simplification 
of radio apparatus will do much 
to bring instruments into the 21,- 
000,000 U. S. homes that out of a 
total of 27,000,000 are now without 
them. 


Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith 
opened the Fair with a _ speech 
broadcast to radio audiences all 
over the East. He received a pic- 
ture of himself sent by A. D. 


Cooley’s new photo-radio system. 
converted into 
sound waves 


The picture was 
sound waves; the 
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H| HOW GOOD IS THE BEST 
| OVERCOAT? 


S*SOT must have not only style but 
may) ease. Warmth alone is not enough 
“> if to get it you have to tolerate 

great bulk and oppressive weight. The 
reason London-made Burberrys are sold 

in every continent of the world is because 

they combine easy free-swing smartness 

and amazing light weight with a warmth 

43 that protects you against the most pierc- 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
| 1 - For the name of the nearest Burberry dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 


were recorded on a dictaphone and 
“played” for radio audiences. Said 
the Governor: “The changing in- 
tensity of the sound corresponds 
to the shading of the picture. I 
guess that loud part is my nose. 
Now you know what it sounds like 
to look at my face.” 


The National Association of 
Broadcasters, . assembled at the 
Fair, heard themselves flayed by 
Commissioner H. A. Bellows of 
the Federal Radio Commission. 
Said he: “If anything could kill 
radio, it is the nature of the pro- 
grams that have been broadcast.” 


In a special section, the General 
Electric Co. exhibited a photo-elec- 
tric cell by means of which the 
sun itself could automatically turn 
on and off the lights in street 
lamp-posts. In another section, de- 
tectors were shown, so_ sensitive 
that merely a puff of breath on 
the tubes would cause gongs to 
clamor. Said Fire Commissioner 
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Dorman: “If one of these were 
ever placed on a street corner the 
poor firemen would never sleep. 


Bank Chief 

When Daniel Richard Crissinger 
resigned as governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board a fortnight ago 
(TimE, Sept. 26), President Cool- 
idge was obliged to look about for 
his successor. S. Parker Gilbert, 
agent general for reparations, was 
ineligible because of residence in 
the New York reserve district from 
which only one representative is 
permitted.* Walter S. McLucas of 
Kansas City declined. The Presi- 
dent then appointed 45-year-old Roy 
A. Young, head of the Minneapolis 
reserve bank.} 

As hundreds of telegrams of con- 
gratulation poured on to his desk, 
the new appointee sat down to 
answer each one personally. “I 
consider it a great compliment the 
President of the United States has 
paid me. I hope he never will 
regret the confidence he has placed 
in me.” To close friends, he voiced 
regret at being obliged to leave 
his Minneapolis home for Wash- 
ington. He has grown fond of 





*Edmund Platt already represents that 
district on the board. 


fAs governor of the Minneapolis bank 


he received $25,000 a year; as a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board he will re- 
ceive $12,500. This membership must be 


confirmed by the Senate before the 
President can formally designate him the 
Board’s chief. 


the Minnikahda Golf Club* where he 
has often swung along the course 
at a business-like clip, as likely as 
not telling jokes about his Scotch 


) N.E.A. 


Roy A. YOUNG 
. likes duck shooting too.+ 


ancestors. “The only 





*Hcere famed Robert Tyre Jones Jr. won 
the national amateur golf championship for 


1927. 


7But has no time for it. 











Lillibridge, Advertising 


{27 | 
On Rushing Into Advertising 


HEN we contemplate the 

rash way in which many 
manufacturers rush into print, 
with half-baked plans for getting 
distribution and turning interest 
into sales, we are reminded, by 
contrast, of the great-grandfather 
of Deidrich Knickerbocker whom 
Herbert Quick tells about. 

It seems that on taking the con- 
tract to build a church in Rotter- 
dam, the old gent'eman_ took 
three months of smoking for pure 
consideration of the work; then 
three more in knocking his head 
and breaking his pipe against every 
church on a Circuitous journey 
from Rotterdam through Amster- 
dam, Delft, Haarlem, Leyden 
and The Hague and back to Rot- 
terdam; then three more in walk- 


ing and navigating and climbing 
to attain coigns of vantage for 
contemplating the site of the still 
unbuilt church. 

At last he pulled off his coat 
and five pairs of breeches and 
laid the cornerstone of the church. 

When completed, this church 
was so conveniently constructed 
that all the zealous Christians of 
Rotterdam preferred it to any 
other. 

The tempo of advertising is 
necessarily fast. Nevertheless, it 
is our conviction that speed has 
come to be too much a habit. 
There’s a time for rushing and a 
time for smoking, and if a little 
more smoking were done first 
there would be less need for rush- 
ing—and less waste. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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thing my 
Seotch blood doesn’t make me close 





about is my golf score. I’m not 
at all stingy about that. If I 
shoot 100, I feel I’m playing an 
excellent game for me. I love 
golf.” He likes duck shooting too 
but has no time for it. He has 
had no opportunity to travel out 
of the ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict—Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Northern Wis- 
consin, the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. He has a daughter, aged 
13, another, aged 10. 

He was only 18 when he went 
to work as a bank messenger, be- 
cause he could find no other job. 
And it has taken him twenty- 
seven years to reach the highest 
banking job in the land. For that 
success he quotes a platitude: “Ob- 
servation and hard work.” Critics 
have been impressed with the 
quick, deliberate way he lights a 
cigaret and extinguishes the match, 
never requiring more than the 
absolutely necessary movements. 


Japanese Banks 


As a result of the bank fail- 
ures last spring (TimgE, April 18, 
May 2), Japanese depositors are 
transferring their money from the 
small to the large banks and a 
well-defined movement is under 
way that threatens to reduce Ja- 
pan’s 1,300 banks to fewer than 
200, according to despatches re- 
ceived last week from Tokyo. 

This shifting of deposits, while 
weakening the smaller banks and 
forcing them to merge with the 
large institutions, has had the ef- 
fect of giving the big banks im- 
mense cash surpluses, which in 
turn has made money easy at a 
time when capital is sadly needed 
for business reconstruction. 


A Larger Largest 


The largest power pool of a fort- 
night ago, last week became a part 
of a larger largest power pool. 

A fortnight ago Thomas N. Car- 
ter of Public Service Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. of New Jersey announced 
the merger of his company with 
Philadelphia Electric Co. and Penn- 
sylvania & Light Co. (TIME, Sept. 
26). Their transmission lines of 
208 miles represented the largest 
linkage yet. 

Last week directors of the com- 
pany of which Mr. Carter’sis a sub- 
subsidiary—United Gas Improve- 
ment*—agreed with directors of the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. (already 
a part of the earlier merger) to 
pool their power resources. Their 
lines will interlace between Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Trenton and Newark; will get cur- 
rent from hydro-electric establish- 
ments at Niagara Falls, at Cono- 
wingo (now building by Philadel- 
phia Electric) and on the St. Law- 
rence River near Ogdensburg, N. 
Y. (planned by General Electric). 

Although physical properties of 
these companies will be as _ one, 
their financial fabric cannot be 





*United Gas Improvement controls Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, which 
controls Public Service Gas & Electric. 
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closely knit under present inter- 
pretations of anti-trust laws. An- 
ticipating that Congress will dis- 
cuss such power mergers, interested 
companies are putting into motion 
a vast machinery to explain to 
Congress and to the voters the 
powerman’s attitude. 


. . . 


Automotive Notes 


The Packard Motor Car Co., in 
August (generally a poor month) 
shipped 4,000 cars—best month’s 
record in Packard history. Presi- 
dent Alvan Macauley predicted 
the record would be broken by 
September sales. 


Delays in reconstructing the 
plant make it seem improbable 
that Henry Ford will be able to 
put his new model car on the 
market before December. In _ its 
manufacture he will use salvage 
steel reclaimed from the fleet of 
discarded merchant vessels _ built 
by the government during the War. 


In Detroit, centre of automobile 
manufacture, 40,000 fewer men 
are being employed than a year 
ago. 

In August, 1927, a greater num- 
ber of motor vehicles (303,040) 
was produced than in July (263,- 
406). But August of 1927 does 
not equal August of 1926 with its 
total output of 422,294. 


Locomotive Ball 


In Halethorpe, near Baltimore, 
there commenced last week the 
Fair of the Iron Horse, a pageant- 
exhibition designed in observance of 
railroading’s first centenary, spon- 
sored by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. In sheds and on sidings, 
locomotives gathered like blacka- 
moors to an autumn ball. Chooing 
and spitting cinders, old grand- 
mother engines chatted in squeaky, 
steamy voices and pooh-poohed the 
advances of young, sleek, oily, 
lusty freight-pushers. 


The Exhibition began when some 
Indians, who were really porters 
and ticket takers on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, went whooping loudly past 
the grandstand. Then came stage 
coaches, one of which had been lent 
by Comedian Fred Stone. Then, 
on the loop of tracks, came a re- 
production of Tom Thumb, the first 
of all steam engines, driven by an 
imitation of its inventor (Peter 
Cooper), dressed in breeches toc 
bright for a hard-working engi- 
neer. After this a proud little 
ponyish Yorkshire engine that 
panted first in 1831 puffed slowly 
down the tracks. The General was 
there, an engine of the old West- 
ern & Atlantic R. R., bearing the 
sears of Civil War battles—bat- 
tles in which it had brought powder 
and shot, in which it had been 
captured by the Confederates and 
recaptured by the Boys in-~ Blue. 
There was a Wells-Fargo express 
stagecoach which had once car- 
ried gold-dust from the San Fran- 
cisco mining camps. 

There were great behemoths, 


—for broader markets 


Investors from every walk of life in every part of 
the country buy bonds from The National City 
Company. These investors provide a broad resale 
market when any one of them wishes to dispose of 
any part of his holdings. 

Offices in fifty investment centers—a nation-wide 
clientele whose buying power is tremendous—these 
he!p to explain why bonds sponsored by this Com- 
pany usually give such a good account of themselves 
marketwise. Our office in your section puts you in 
touch with this broad market. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 59 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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now in use to pull freight or pas- 
sengers; G-3-d engines, the most 
powerful in use on the Canadian 
Pacific; the John B. Jervis, new 
Delaware & Hudson locomotive, us- 
ing the new water-tube boiler sys- 
tem, weighing 314 tons, the King 
George V (biggest locomotive in 
the British Empire), sent down 
from Canada for the show. 


On the fairgrounds were to be 


found exhibits of tickets, travel- 
folders, time-tables, trunks, bag- 
gage, Pullman cars, Pullman-car 


china, antique wooden rails, tiny 
reproductions of modern electric 
engines;: collections of new and old 
railroad watches, telegraph instru- 
ments, telephones, canal boats, pic- 
tures of locomotives. Also a rick- 
ety-looking rod, the predecessor 
and progenitor of telegraph poles. 


The People. The exhibition had 
been directed by Edward Hunger- 
ford, journalist, magazine writer. 
The drum major of the centenary 
band was one F. E. Czarnowsky, 





who for 31 years was drum major 
of the 5th regiment Maryland Na- 
tional Guard, which he joined as 
drummer-boy in 1868. Chief Two 
Guns White Calf, an Indian whose 
avaricious profile appears on all 
U. S. five-cent pieces, was brought 
to the fair with some of his tribes- 
men in a_ special historic coach. 
One Gladys Miller, a member of 
the treasury department of the B. 
& O., who acquired, in a recent 
beauty contest, the cognomen, 
“Miss Maryland,” was_ trundled 
along upon a float. Governor of 
Maryland Albert C. Ritchie of- 
ficiated at the opening of the show. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
C. Hoover, too, was present. 

The Railroads. Though the pag- 
eant was organized specifically for 
the centenary of the Baltimore & 
Ohio lines, other rail companies 
co-operated. The Canadian Pacific, 
the Pennsylvania, the Great West- 
ern, were represented by exhibits. 
Ten shipping lines sent curiosities. 





e) 


In Collecting Insurance 


In order to collect insurance after 


a fire, you must prepare a proof of 


loss—a list of the property de- 


stroyed and its value. 


American Appraisal Service pre- 


pares this inventory and valuation 


before the fire. 


The American Appraisal Company 


has been devoted to the making of 


impartial valuations of this nature 


for more than thirty years. It has 
made more than 30,000 such ap- 


praisals. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


NATIONAL 





ORGANIZATION 
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Silk 

It had come 10,000 miles from 
its northern worm, raw silk and 
silk goods, silk for hose and gown 
and pajama and whatnot. Chinese 
had tended it; Japanese had borne 
it across the Pacific of which com- 
merce they are masters. It had 
arrived at Vancouver, safely un- 
loaded from the N. Y. K.’s* Paris 
Maru. Safely it was stored in an 
18-car train of the Canadian Pa- 
cific—$6,000,000 of silk. The world 
first heard of it when $1,500,000 
of it (five car loads) lay wrecked 
and storm-strewn in the valley of 
Frazer River, only 100 miles east 
of Vancouver. Cause: derailment 
or broken car wheel. And the op- 
erators of the Canadian Pacific— 
than which no railroad is_ better 
known throughout the world—how 
were they to feel? They felt the 
more distressed because of their 
amazing record of having trans- 
ported about $25,000,000 of silk 
every month for 20 years without 
damage to a single silken strand. 


xchange Ouster 
Gong. At 10:30 of a busy morn- 
ing on the New York Stock Ex- 


change a gong clanged. All op- 
erations were suspended. Busy 
traders left their posts. Tele- 


phone clerks removed the receivers 
of their instruments from _ the 
hooks. Telegraph operators stopped 
their ticking. All looked up at the 
rostrum. On the little balcony ap- 
peared the cold, scholarly figure 
of Stock Exchange President Ed- 
ward Henry Harriman Simmons. 
Amid a hush he announced that 
Member Herman W. Booth was ex- 
pelled from the roster of the Ex- 
change for “conduct inconsistent 
with just and equitable principles 
of trade.” It was the first ex- 
pulsion since July, 1925.+ 

Charges. Herman W. Booth was 
not in Manhattan on the day of 
his expulsion. He hardly ever ap- 
peared on the trading floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange, doing 
most of his buying through other 
brokers. Some weeks ago the Ex- 
change’s Committee on Business 
Conduct asked for his books and 
did not get them. An _ inquiry 
showed that Mr. Booth kept no 
books. The Committee could not 
find what customers he had, if 
any; nor could they learn what his 
assets & liabilities were. Little or 
nothing could be found out about 
him—not even what the Middle 
“W.” in his name stood for. The 
New York telephone directory lists 
him as a lawyer. Other directories 
do not list him. 

Seat. Herman W. Booth bought 
his seat (on which he hardly ever 
sat) on April 28, 1914. At that 
time memberships on the Exchange 
were selling at from $34,000 to $55,- 
000. When he was expelled, his 
seat was immediately offered for sale 
by the Exchange at the last listed 
sale price, which was the record 

*Nippon Yushen Kaisha, (Japan Mail 
Steamship Co.), greatest trade fleet on 
the Pacific. 

+There have been less than a score of 
ousters in the past seven years. 
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$235,000. Memberships are so 
rarely offered for sale even at this 
figure, that it was immediately 
bought by William Billings Hewitt, 
Wall Street Broker. 

Arbiter. Prospective members of 
the Exchange must present innu- 
merable personal & business & 
bank references. They must sign 
the constitution & by-laws of the 
Exchange. In this document they 
promise to show their books to the 
Committee on Business Conduct at 
regular intervals, and also at any 
other times. The Exchange becomes 
the absolute arbiter of their busi- 
ness life. According to its by- 
laws, it can even hold the money 
it receives from the sale of the 
seat of an expelled member and pay 
it on claims of other members. 

This will hardly happen to 
Herman W. Booth, for apparently 
he had no customers. 

By keeping his seat for 13 years 
and doing little or nothing with it, 
Mr. Booth profited by at _ least 
$180,000. 


Venezuelan O11 


When, in July, oil production in 
Venezuela surpassed that in Mexi- 
co (5,480,204 barrels against 5,235,- 
792 barrels) the matter seemed prob- 
ably fortuitous. Last week’s in- 
formation that in August Venezu- 
ela again surpassed Mexico (5,- 
290,807 barrels against slightly 
more than 5,000,000 barrels) defi- 
nitely ranked Venezuela as_ the 
third largest oil yielding country, 
exceeded only by the U. S. and 
Russia. The largest U. S. corpora- 
tion working Venezuelan fields is 
the Lago Oil & Transport Co. (sub- 
sidiary of Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Co.); larger than Lago 
is Venezuelan Oil Concessions Ltd. 
(subsidiary of Royal Dutch). Dis- 
tance from Lake Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, to U. S. Atlantic coast ports 
is 1,500 miles; from Tampico, Mexi- 
co, 1,900 miles. 


The Book Business 


In the - publishing world last 
week, Doubleday, Page & Co. and 
the George H. Doran Co. united to 
produce “the largest publishing 
house of English language books 
and periodicals in the world.” 
Asked the purpose of the merger, 
Frank N. Doubleday said: “To 
sell more books.” 


Many years ago an office boy 
for the publishing house of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, dreamed a dream. 
Thirty years ago (in 1897) he saw 
his dream come true. Frank N. 
Doubleday (with $25,000 borrowed 
money) had established a concern 
for the dissemination of books. 

George Henry Doran also was a 
stubbornly ambitious office boy— 
in Toronto and Chicago publishing 
houses. In 1909 he founded his 
own publishing company. 


The new Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. proposes to be the most effi- 
cient existing avenue down which 
an author’s ideas, facts & fancies 
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Now KEYSTONE RUST-RESISTING 
Copper Steel Sheets 
Serve Heat and Air to the Nation 





( 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver 





Detroit 


‘| Copper Steel Sheets 
to rust and corrosion, for greater 
endurance, for the qualities that 
/ assure the utmost in service. 


Heating and ventilating engineers were quick to 
recognize the superiority of these remarkable sheets, 
and to put them to good use in making their products. 
Keystone quality gives a service that is a sound means 
of upholding the good names of the makers of heating 
and ventilating equipment. Remember—this Company 
is the oldest and largest manufacturer of high grade 


Sheet Steel Products 


For Stoves and Ranges, 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


NOTHER giant industry has 


turned to the use of Keystone 
for resistance 





For Every Known Purpose: 

Warm Air Furnaces, 
Ovens and Oven Linings, 

Pressed Steel Radiators, Heaters, Etc. 


—as well as for all uses to which sheet metal is adapted 
in the building construction and industrial fields. If 
you have a sheet metal problem, address our nearest 
District Sales Office. Send to-day for Facts booklet. 





SHEET and TIN PEATE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building Pittsburgh.Pa 





New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
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TRAVELERS 





Thousands of Americans have enjoyed the fameus 
Clark’s Cruises to foreign lands 


“SAFE 


TRAVEL FUNDS” 


Says Frank C. Clark of 
Clark’s Cruises 


“My personal experience with A-B-A Cer- 
tified Travelers Cheques,” says Mr. Clark, 
“has always been so favorable in all parts 
of the world that we recommend them to all 
our patrons. 

“TI have found them to be thoroughly safe 
and convenient travel funds. 

“As the official travelers cheques of the 
American Bankers Association they are 
cashable everywhere at favorable rates. Be- 
cause they are certified they are acceptable 
for U. S. Customs duties.” 


Buy Them at Your Bank 


A-B-A Cheques are certified by Bankers 

Trust Company, New York, Agents for the 

issuing banks, and are the only authorized 

travel cheques of the American Bankers 

Association. 

FREE: If going abroad, buy A-B-A Cheques from 
your local bank and get your complimentary 


copy of Harry Franck’s invaluable book, +All About 
Going Abroad,”’ sold in bookstores for $1.00. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


A: BA gaif¢ CHEQUES 


TRAVEL ese MONEY 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORE 
Agents for the issuing banks 


may ride to the bookshelves of the 
world. Doubleday, Doran & Co. is 
certainly the most potent book pub- 
lishing concern in the U. S. which 
owns its own production plant. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. has 
already (through Doubleday, Page) 
started a chain of U. S. bookstores 
which will provide the most exten- 
sive retail machinery known to 
bookmakers.. Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. will do everything for an 
author but write his book; and for 
a reader, everything but read it. 
In England the famed firm of 
William Heinemann, Ltd., is the 





F. N. DousLEDAY 


Quiet, precise, academic. 


property of the new company, hav- 
ing been controlled for some time 
by Doubleday, Page. William 
Heinemann is dead. Fourteen miles 
outside of London stands the Heine- 
man plant. 

The total list of active titles of 
these combined companies (includ- 


ing lesser subsidiaries) will be 
about 4,000. Doubleday, Doran 
authors include: 

Cobb Conrad 

Ferber Kipling 

Glasgow Wells 

Morley Bennett 

Borden Tarkington 

Huxley O. Henry 

West Rinehart 

Burke Doyle 

Sitwell Walpole 

Mackenzie Maugham 

Montague Swinnerton 

Lucas Kennedy 


Drinkwater 
and many another. 

There were faint murmurs from 
malcontents that the merger 
smacked of trust making, “an at- 
tempt to publish all the books in 
the world”—as George Henry Do- 
ran once said he would like to do. 
To these murmurs Harry Hansen, 
literary critic of the New York 
World, replied: “So far as control- 
ling writing—that is impossible 

. . no one can get a stranglehold 
on brains. The products of writ- 
ing men crop up in the most un- 
expected places, and every now and 
then a wholly unknown and obscure 
firm makes a_ ten-strike with a 
newcomer. The making of 
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books is free and unconfined, and 
unless someone gobbles up all the 
paper in the world, so it must con- 
tinue.” 


Each Friday afternoon Long 
Island residents have noted a huge 
limousine rolling placidly about 
the country. Within they have 
noted five men sitting around a 
table. This was the partners’ 
sanctum, and in it for some years 
the brains of Doubleday, Page & 
Co. have gathered once a week in 
conference. A huger limousine 
will now be seen; a specially con- 
structed Packard with six seats 
around the table. 

The unique office is the idea of 
Frank N. Doubleday. Mr. Double- 
day, no longer young and somewhat 
invalided as a result of sleeping 
sickness during the War period, 
does not see many people. He 
prefers the unconventional seclu- 
sion of this motor office to the 


telephone jangling and the un- 
changing aspects of “conference 
rooms.” 

The new chair is placed for 


George H. Doran. He, volcanic, is 
used to running his own business 
just as he sees fit. Occasionally 
he has run it on unconventional 
lines. The trade will watch with 
interest the working out of possible 
clashes of temperament and opinion. 


In 1909 George Doran set up 
his own shop; two years later he 
absorbed A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Since then he has become a dis- 
tinctive figure in his world. He 





GrorGE H, DORAN 
The trade will watch with interest. 
cares more about literature as a 


business than as an art. He is 
said to have an instinct of sales- 
manship that will get a writer’s 
signature on a contract faster than 
can any other. He entertains con- 
stantly in a spacious Manhattan 
apartment. He presents his authors 
and their wives with walking sticks, 
gold cigaret cases. He works so 
vigorously that one admiring un- 
derling in a rival publishing house 
wondered why he was not con- 
stantly out of breath. His only 
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Why Smith? 





yen photographs taken from the 
private archives of Governor Smith’s 
family illustrate this series. First you meet 
“Al” Smith as a little boy on the “‘side- 
walks of New York’’. Then you accompany 
him as a young man through the hurly- 
burly of the social gatherings, the amateur 
theatricals, the political errand-running 
and battles of the Oliver Street neighbor- 
hood. Plenty of anecdotes lend spice and 
color to the story. You come into contact 
with many of the personalities who have 


Includes a “Money-Back-If-Not-Delighted” Guarantee 


This is an impressive dollar’s worth. In the current issue 
alone there are a dozen big exclusive features in addition to 


Five Months of WORLD’S WORK only 1 


the first of the Smith articles. 


In our eagerness to have you meet World’s Work we will 
make the price practically nominal—five big issues for $1.00 
(regular price $1.75), and what is more, if the magazine does 
not come up to everything we claim for it, you may cancel 
after two months and we will cheerfully refund your dollar. 


Please send in the convenient 
order form while this is before 
you. Youtake norisk whatever. 


made city and state politics so picturesque. 
Then there are the picturesque years as homely methods of dealing with men and 
assemblyman when Tom Foley “readied problems. We get a close-up of the shrewd 


What Are the Inside Facts About the 


Man and His Career? Does He Deserve 


the Presidency? Read Norman Hap- 
good’s and Henry Moskowitz’s 


Articles in WORLD’S WORK. 


* AL” SMITH is a new type in American national politics. No 
A one even remotely resembling him has ever been seriously 
mentioned for the presidency. He is the first Catholic, the 
first city boy of humble parentage, the first Tammany-bred candidate 
conceded to have a chance to enter the White House. Just what is 
there to Governor Smith? To what does he owe his power, his popu- 
larity? Is his prominence due in part to a political machine or is it 
entirely a result of his own efforts? Everyone knows his smile, his 
handclasp in public, his talent as a public speaker and “mixer”. 
What sort of man is he in the privacy of his office, behind the closed 
doors of conference rooms? Feeling that the American public has a 
right to know the real ‘‘Al’”” Smith—his private as well as his public 
side, his whole life as well as a few snapshots—World’s Work has 
commissioned Norman Hapgood and Dr. Henry Moskowitz to 
write a number of searching authoritative articles that reveal Governor 
Smith, exactly as he is—no better and no worse. 


moods. We become acquainted with his 


up” young Smith for governor. Next we 
go behind the scenes at the Executive 
Mansion at Albany. We accompany 
Smith through his successful fights against 
Hearst and Hylan, his campaigns for re- 
election, and his bid for the presidential 


nomination at the last convention. Then ° 


we sit at his side during his hours of work 
and relaxation; we watch his changing 
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Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me the next 
5 issues cf World’s Work (regular price $1.75), which will 
include all the articles on Governor Smith. If I am not 


thoroughly delighted with the magazine I may cancel 
after 2 months and you will return my dollar. 
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strategy that makes him so eager an 
opponent. 


Whatever your attitude toward Governor Smith, 
you should read these revealing articles. Supplement- 
ing the first instalment of the series, there is a reveal- 
ing interview with George W. Olvany, Tammany’s 

‘‘new-style” boss. These features are typical of the 
many exclusive illustrated articles that are making ~ 
World’s Work the outstanding magazine success of 
the year. Try the next five issues for only a dollar— 
and get your dollar back if you’re not delighted. 

Just clip and send in the handy coupon! 
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fear in the world, he says, is rous- 
ing the temperaments of authors 
by unconsciously favoring others 


on his list. Sighs he: “Ah, the 
rows I have had with Marie 
Corelli!” 


Frank N. Doubleday started his 
business with S. S. McClure. In 


1900 Mr. McClure withdrew and 
was succeeded by Walter Hines 


Page (later famed Wilson Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s) 
whose name was added to the title 
of the firm. Mr. Page also with- 
drew, so Mr. Doran’s is the third 
name joined to the Doubleday title. 
Mr. Doubleday is quiet, precise, 
almost academic. He has been un- 
failingly conservative, possesses an 
exceptionally keen brain for the 
mechanics & finance of his work. 


From his initials F. N. D., he is 
often called “Effendi.’’* 


Russell Doubleday, 
Also quiet and 


His brother, 
is another partner. 
unobtrusive, he is an enormous 
factor in the business. The third 
Doubleday concerned as a partner 





is Nelson, son of “Effendi.” Nelson 
*“Effendi’” means “Master.” As a Turk- 
ish title, is a sign of respect, such as 


Sir in English. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 


About Correct Engiish? 





fe 





“Does Your English Embarrass or 
Betray You?” 

Are you sure that unconsciously you do not use slip- 
shod grammar and incorrect pronunciation? Through 
study of the MILLER SYSTEM OF CORRECT 
ENGLISH for cultured speech—business or social— 
you can eliminate all doubt and speak with assur: <e 
in any company. ‘Test yourself with the expressions 
in the columns below—Is your speech free of illiterate 
expressions? The MILLER SYSTEM is bright, 
brief, and practical, with entertainment and variety 
that will hold your attention. Look it over without 
obligation and BE YOUR OWN JUDGE. 

DO YOU SAY— 

—in’kwirry for inqui’ry, ad’dress for address’, 
cu-pon for cou’pon, press’idence for prece’- 
dence, conver’sant for con’versant, epitome for 
epit’ome, ac’climated for accli’mated, pro- 
grum for program, hydth for height, a’lais for 
a’lias, oleomargerine for oleomargarine, grim- 
my, for gri’ my, compar’able for com’ parable, 


etc.? 

CAN YOU PRONOUNCE FOREIGN WORDS 
LIKE— 

—masseuse, "cello, bourgeois, lingérie, décol- 
leté, faux pas, hors d’oeuvre, maraschino, 
Fascisti, Bolsheviki, Reichstag, Il Trovatore, 
Thais, Paderewski, Ysaye, Nazimova, Galli- 
Curci, Goethe, Les Misérables, etc. ? 

DO YOU SAY— 

—hbetween you and I; a raise in salary; a long 
ways off; a setting hen; let’s you and I g0 some- 
wheres: those kind of men; that coat sets good; 
he don’t know as he can; a mutual friend; 
the bread raises; providing I go: one less thing; 
where will I meet you; he referred back to; we 
are having friends for dinner? 


iller System of Correct English, 

oom 204, 1341 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send, for my inspection, parts 1 and 2 of your 
15lesson COURSE in CORRECT ENGLISH. I en- 
close $1 down. If I decide to keep the course, I will 
send the balance of $4, and receive Parts 3, 4, 5, 
and the SELF-CORRECTING KEY. Otherwise I 
will return the lessons within one week, and you will 


refund my $1 deposit. (Ref. U. S. Trust Co., Boston). 


Address... cans iilahteces in file acelin ak it hain Soe 5 <0. 


W ANTED Agents everywhere to organize 
classes in clubs, stores, fac- 
tories and independently. Teachers and clubs 


should ask for circular ‘‘How to Conduct a 
Money-Making Study Class."’ Club rates. 
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is tall, well-dressed, handsome. 
Many women and some men declare 
him “the best-looking man I have 
ever seen.” Far less conservative 
than his parent, he is unflaggingly 
active in the firm and in society. 
He formed Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the family firm, 
and adds many twists and ideas to 
the business management. 


At Garden City, L. I., stands the 
Doubleday factory. It is no ugly 
mass of brick & smoking chim- 
neys. “Effendi” believes that men 
and women can work better if sur- 
rounded with peaceful country at- 
mosphere. Around the plant he 
has set out a beautiful, restful gar- 
den. All office windows look on 
gentle country panorama. Em- 
ployes with work admitting move- 
ment can go out into the garden 
and sit under the trees to labor. 
At luncheon time, they eat there. 
Many of the trees & shrubs have 
names, having been presented by 
personages. For every year in 
the firm’s employ, a worker gets $5 
for a Christmas present. In these 
surroundings and by these meth- 
ods, Frank N. Doubleday has reared 
a production unit that pays divi- 
dends. 


The capitalization of Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. will be approximately 


$5,250,000. The stock will be 
held by the directors and a few 
old (in point of service) em- 


ployes; none available to the public. 


THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 

The Letter. When the curtain 
rises the sound of a shot is heard 
and a cry from Hammond. Leslie 
fires again. 


Hammond: “Oh, my God!” 

He falls in a heap on_ the 
ground. Leslie follows him, firing 
and then standing over him, fires 
two or three more shots in rapid 
succession into his prostrate body. 

Thus _ __ begins the Somerset. 
Maugham play in which Kather- 
ine Cornell makes anything but 
merry as Leslie Crosbie, mur- 


deress. 

Leslie: “No, that won’t be my 
retribution [to live with the de- 
voted husband she had wronged]. 
I can do that and do it gladly. 
He’s so kind and good. My ret- 
ribution is greater. With all my 
heart I still love the man I 
killed.” 

Thus ends the play. In the in- 
tervening hour or so is spun the 
bitter story of a planter’s lonely 
wife on the Malay Peninsula. 
There is no moral pointed, except 
perhaps that love sometimes dies 
young and for no reason. Leslie 
Crosbie was not a wholly vicious 
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woman. Throughout the _ story, 
which ends in her confession that 
she shot her lover Hammond be- 
cause he was living with a Chi- 
nese woman, she strangles truth 
lest her husband find out her 
guilt and the discovery break his 
heart. After the first few mo- 
ments her every move is to spare 
from sorrow this faithful husband, 
whom she does not love. Truth 
breaks her strangle hold in the 
tearstains of a tense last act. The 
earlier acts were smaller drama. 

But for the acting of the star, 
the evening would have been un- 
impressive. Miss Cornell again 
plays the part of an untraditional 
heroine; a faithless woman; hard- 
er, colder this time than her Iris 
March of The Green Hat. She is 
one of the few great players in 
the land who will risk what is 
known as the sympathy of the 
spectators by playing women they 
wouldn’t want around the house. 
Again she shows her genius in 
a character they dislike, yet makes 
them like it. 

The title is taken from a let- 
ter written by Mrs. Crosbie to 
her lover which summoned him 
to her bungalow the night of the 
murder. This letter, in the hands 
of the Chinese woman, leads to the 
discovery of her guilt after ac- 
quittal by a jury trial. 


The Trial of Mary Dugan. As 
the ever laggard audience strolled 


into the National Theatre they 
found the curtain up. It was an 
uninteresting, drab courtroom 


scene they saw and it, too, filled 
up gradually with actors—lawyers, 
policemen, scrub women, gum- 
chewing onlookers—who meander- 
ed onto the stage as haphazardly 
as the audience to their seats. 
Then the Judge rapped for order. 
Ann Harding, as Mary Dugan, ac- 
cused of murdering her paramour, 
was ushered into court. The trial 
was on. The dull courtroom walls 
fairly trembled as attorney for the 
defense and district attorney tore 
out confessions of shame, inno- 
cence, guilt. Gradually the weight 
of evidence shifts in favor of the 
defense and when the final cur- 
tain falls, the audience, appealed 
to through the three acts as a 
Jury, not only knows what ver- 
dict to render but also’ under- 
stands what made Mary Dugan 
take to a life of shame. Act di- 
visions are brought about by court 
adjournments. Rex Cherryman, 
who is swiftly rising to pre-emi- 
nence among young actors, acts as 
brother and defending attorney for 
accused. The play (by Bayard 
Veiller, who wrote other’ tense 
melodramas, Within the Law, The 
Thirteenth Chair) moves more 
swiftly than the law but with all 
its ruthless directness. Its plot 
has the fascinating features of a 
front-page murder story. 


. . . 


The Command to Love. The bal- 
ance of power in_ international 
politics is not maintained by heart- 
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 DLHENRY 


Ever Wrote ? 


UPPOSE you were offered O. Henry’s 


Complete Works 


—every one of the superb tales he wrote, each carrying 

its human tales of love, irony, sympathy and humor, 
each a story that lifts you out of humdrum existence, en- 
livening your mind and tugging at your heart—all of his 
273 short stories for a little more than one cent apiece, 
wouldn’t you grasp that opportunity? 


O. Henry’s masterful pen probes deep into the tangle of 
life, lays bare its beauty, its nearness, its glory and sordid- 
ness. Chorus girls and "clubmen, shopgirls and gamblers, 
aristocrats and beggars stalk through his pungent pages 

each bearing a compelling tale that amazes you with its 


reality. 


Tragedy and comedy; soul-searing drama and 


laughter-provoking humor—these are the vital chords that 
O. Henry struck with every word he wrote. Truly he was an 
epicure of authors, selecting for you a delicious feast of 


words! 


Now in ONE Volume 


The opportunity is now here for 
you to get O. Henry’s Complete 
Works, all his 273 stories, together 
with critical essays and biography 
in one single volume for only $2.98! 
In the past the complete works of 
©. Henry were published in as 
many as 18 volumes, costing as 
much as $27.00. But this splendid 
volume, printed in large, clear, 
easy-to-read type on superfine 
paper, handsomely bound in the 
finest cloth, containing over 1395 
pages, completely indexed, sells 
for only $2.98. 

If you wish a copy mail the 
coupon below. When the book 


arrives pay the postman $2.98 plus 
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the small carrying charge. And 
then if you are not completely 
satisfied in every way return it 
within ten days and we will gladly 
refund your money. As there are 


only a limited number of these 
books we urge to ACT AT ONCE. 


|i NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
I! Garden City, New York, Dept. H-7210 
uf lease send me the complete works of O. 


| Henry, containing 273 stories, in one volume. 


ni will pay the postman $2.98 plus carrying 
' . 

I] charges. You are to return my money at once 
if I return the book within a week after its 
I receipt 
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Old Mexico 


Quaint, foreign Juarez— 
5 minutes by trolley 
from El Paso—on the 





Golden State 


ROUTE 


*° California 


Through the romantic Southwest. Shortest, 
Chicago to San Diego— 63 hours Chicago 
to Los Angeles. Sunshine all the way. See 
the famous Apache trail, El Paso, Douglas, 


Tucson, Phoenix. 


Let a Southern Pacific representative plan 
your trip to California by Golden State. 


Golden State Limited—de luxe train. Leaves 
Chicago, Rock Island La Salle Street Sta- 


tion, 8:30 p. m. daily. 


Apache—another fine all-steel train. Leaves 
Chicago—Rock Island La Salle Street Sta- 


tion, 6:00 p. m. daily. 
Choice of Routes Returning 


Sunset Route, via Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
‘Tucson, El Paso, San Antonio, Galveston, 


Houston, and New Orleans. Or 


Overland Route along the American River 
Canyon, over the Sierra Nevadas, via Lake 
Tahoe, and across the Great Salt Lake, or 


take the 


Shasta Route north via Klamath over New 
Cascade Line. Enroute— Mt. Shasta, Crater 
Lake, Portland and Pacific Northwest. 


Southern Pacific Offers Four Great 
Routes for Transcontinental Travel 


For complete information see your local Southern 


Pacific representative, or use this coupon. 


{ 
1 E.W. Clapp, Traf. Mgr. T 

' Southern Pacific _— 
! Room 1022, 3108S. Michigan Blvd. 

1 Chicago, Ill. 

1 Please send me free descriptive booklets and 
1 complete information regarding Californiaand 
1 the 4 great Southern Pacific Routes to and 
1 from the West. 
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less artillery alone. Every French 
diplomat to the Spanish court, for 
instance, avails himself of the serv- 
ices of a seductive military at- 
tache. Since all state treaties are 
in the hands of men who are in 
turn in the hands of their wives, 
it is the ‘attache’s business to 
handle the wives. Such, at least, 
is the idea that forms this comedy 
which probably would seem all 
right in French, though it was 
originally written in German (by 
Rudolph Lothar and Fritz Gott- 


wald), but sounds too broad in 
English. The tool of France is 
in this instance played by that 


notable actor of elegant gentlemen, 
Basil Rathbone. In an internation- 
al crisis, he undermines the wife 
(Mary Nash) of the Spanish min- 
ister of war, who, by ardent per- 
suasion, is coaxed into donning red 
pajamas during the second act. 
Everybody knows what that means. 
The treaty is signed. Yards of 
gold braid will prohably fool the 
police into letting it go as polite 
comedy. 


Four Walls, believes the hero 
(who is a product of East Side 
puddles), do not a prison make nor 
iron bars a cage. He is a unique 
gangster, in that even a prison 
term 
smoky torch of philosophy. When 
it comes to a showdown and a 
persistent woman declares in so 
many words, “marry me or go back 
to gaol for murder,” he stoically 
awaits her vengeance and marches 
off with the detective, scornful of 
a freedom that might have been 
bought at the expense of his soul. 
Projecting such mental conflicts is 
a difficult matter. Muni Wisen- 
frend does it brilliantly. Last year 
he played his first English-sveaking 
role as an old man in We Amer- 
icans. He nearly always plays 
old men, though he himself is 
only. 26. The Yiddish Theatre will 
probably have to get along without 
its old man for some time now. 
It is odd that John Golden, who 
is famous for the cleanliness of 
his productions, should have taken 
to this dark play by Dana Burnet 
and George Abbott (co-author of 
Broadway). But it is fortunate, 
too, for the drama is effectively 
given. 


Creoles is a well-dressed romance 
of New Orleans in 1850. There 
is a convent maid who tries to se- 


duce a handsome pirate. By this 
stratagem she plans to evade a 
villianous, worm-eaten roue who, 


in the manner of those times, is 
on the point of buying her outright 
from a kankrupt parent. Every 
now and then, Alan Dinehart, act- 
ing the buskined pirate, stamps, 
frowns and mutters guttural im- 
precations, showing that the little 
girl from the convent is tampering 
with a wicked fellow. The dif- 
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cannot shake him from his ‘ 


ficulty of her position is that the 
buccaneer™has scruples about in- 
nocent girls. But she overcomes 
these. 


Enchanted Isle. While a willowy 
debutante strives to elude an. effete 
Italian Count, the robust forest 
ranger comes “on” from the West. 
He is a>»tenor; she. a_ soprano. 
Passion’s *-progress is recorded 
rather musically in “Close in Your 
Arms,” “Voice of the High Sier- 
ras,” “Enchanted Isle” and other 
duets. Ida Hoyt Chamberlain, con- 
cert singer, wrote it all—book, 
lyrics, music—and her friends pro- 
duced it under an incognito of 
towering pretension, to wit, Ameri- 
can Allied Arts, Inc. It has its 
moments. 





SPORT 
(Continued) 


stage and some few teams heard 
the whistle of their opening games. 


Falling on the Ball. Thousands 
of boys and young men _ scowled 
blackly and flung themselves upon 
one another. Also, they flung them- 
selves at footballs bouncing on the 
turf, and lost their tempers. The 
time-honored opening exercise of 
football practice (falling .on the 
ball) vexed them. Falling on the 
ball is one of the most important 
features of a player’s skill. He 
must be able to dive at a loose ball 
from any posture and land with the 
obloid caged by arms, stomach, 
legs. Thus are fumbles retrieved in 
football games; thus are fumbles, 
unexpected flukes of fortune, re- 
covered. Many football games have 
been won by fumbles promptly 
pounced upon. Since a football is 
not round, but bounces drunkenly, 
the proper pounce requires flashing 
speed, intuitive judgment, and tire- 
less practice. 

Tackling practice tried tempers. 
Tackling has been called the most 
valued weapon of a player’s arma- 
ment. In games, tackling is the 
swift answer to an enemy chal- 
lenge; fraught with an emotional 
energy that softens, psychologically 
the bumps. In practice, it is a 
dull business hammering: -with»..the 
shoulders the piston hammers \of 
another man’s knees. 


Interference (knocking another 
man down without using the hands) 
is bumpy work; smashing opposing 
line men from the crouch brings 
bruises, bloody noses. Football 
practice is no fun. 


At Michigan, for the first time 
in 25 years, the punishment was 
not directed by Coach Fielding H. 
(“Hurry Up”) Yost. Overwhelmed 
by duties incident to the general 
direction of athletics at Michigan, 
the grey-haired gridiron notable 
turned the post of head coach over 
to his right hand man, Tad Weiman. 
One of the most famed coaches 
of all time, Yost has won nine 
Western Conference championships 
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DISRAELI 


a human, fascinating novel by André Maurois, 
author of “Ariel’’ 


Done with the same clear charm that made ‘‘Ariel’’ so loved 


Translated from the French 
by Hamish Miles 


FIRST INSTALMENT 
IN OCTOBER “FORUM” 


Among other features in the October “Forum” 


Chicago, Hands up! “Scarface” My Golfing Luck—by A. A. Milne 
Al Capone)-—an investigation by Kate 


\ Christianity in China—by Edward H 
Sargent ; 


Hume 
Can America Absorb the Negro?— debate The Senate as Censor—by Senator T. J 
by Alain Locke and Lothrop Stoddard Walsh 


Wives in Politics—by Emily Newell The Taming of a Wild Oat—by Mella 
Blair Russell McCallum 


Perhaps no biographical novel in recent years has been so loved as Maurois’ 
‘Ariel. . . . Now into the robust prejudices of a similar alien century, into 
the cynicisms and reapings of the life of Disraeli, Maurois dips an understand- 
ng pen. 


It is a docuinent of a disturbing genius. Of Disraeli, dominated by curious 
gifts, and belonging to a race despised. . . . Sensing that life would be in- 
tolerable if he could not become definitely greatest among men. . . . Beaten 
twice by the world while his publisher still called him a “twenty-year-old whip- 
persnapper.” ... Saddled with seven thousand pounds of debt. . . . Impetu- 
ously determined to take life by short-cut, by storm—but how? . . . A novel 
for financiers and statesmen, as for romanticists. 


The first instalment is in the October Forum. Here in these first chapters 
are revealed the boy’s school bravados, and theatricalisms—the hissings—his 
cynicisms before women—his intoxicating popularity while still smelling the 
fagot. . . . There will be six instalments. A single copy of the Forum costs 
10c, and you can buy the October Forum today at news-stands. . . . Or if 
you use the coupon at the foot of this advertisement. we will send you the 
—— for the next six months, containing the.complete novel, * Disraeli” — 
or $1. 


Through every room in the house wandered 
this tall boy in his slippers, carrying piles 
of dictionaries. A strange lad this—he 
soiled books, and he considered Virgil 
frivolous. 


OCTOBER 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Tue Forum Pusuisuinc Company, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York City rs 
check 


money order 






I enclose 


for one dollar for six months’ subscription to the Forum, starting with October. 
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Fall Travel 


A 60 day cruise of the Mediterranean and 
North African shores on H, M. Royal Yacht, 
Prince Olav. 

Pre-arranged motor trips on the Continent 
and in Northern Africa with English speaking 
chauffeur-guides. 

Hunting tours in the best fish and game sec- 
tions of Canada. 

Preferred reservations on all trans-Atlantic 
ships may be purchased through our offices. 


Write for booklets, ‘‘The Cruise of 
the Royal Yacht’’, ‘‘Europe by 
Motor’’, “‘The Call of the Wild’. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., INC. 
Box H, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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LU pS minutes a day 


Keep physically fit — glowing 
with vigorous health. Daily 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 
new person. You exercise with: 
out effort this way. 


Better Than a Skilled 
Messeur 


Massage and vibration, as 
authorities will tell you, are 
wonderful aids to health. 
Massage tones up the muscles 
Hand promotes vigorous blood 
circulation. The far-reaching 
effects of massage and vibra- 
© tion with scientific exercise are 
combined in the Battle Creek 
i‘“Health Builder.” Fifteen 
| minutes a day of enjoyable 
exercise develops the entire 
body—stimulates circulation— 
aids the body functions—pro- 
motes the longevity and keeps 
you feeling wonderfully fit 
Over 50,000 men and women 
of all ages are renewing and 
keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians. 








Posed By 
Miss Dorotuy Knapp 


acclaimed the world’s most beautiful 
girl—who uses the “Health Build 
er” daily, in her home 







Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for eur valuable Free book —“Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 


Sanitarium Eouinment Co. 


Room P-2116 Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the Fare Boox “Kerrinc Fir" ~Todav 
Name . — _ ° - 
Address J _ 
City... State 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
“Mechanical Health Horse” 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 
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out of 15. Since 1901, his teams 
have scored 5,989 points; their op- 
ponents 834. Yost’s retirement 
came almost coincidentally with the 
announcement from New Haven 
that famed Tad Jones was in his 
last year as Eli coach. 

Including Weiman’s’ Michigan 
squad, some 1,000 men _ reported 
to coaches of the Western Con- 
ference. 


In California, the Pacific Coast 
Conference worked for the glory 
of Far West. “Pop” Warner called 
his Leland Stanford hopefuls to- 
gether around a blackboard to in- 
still the rudiments of theoretical 
strategy. Scouts scattered to spy 
upon opposing teams. The Pacific 
Conference recognizes scouting, 
favors it; arguing that the East- 
ern attitude is silly since loyal 
graduates will scout opponents sur- 
reptitiously despite rules. 

Penn State rejoices in 13. vet- 
srans struggling for the eleven posi- 
tions on the team. 

Syracuse, on the other hand, lab- 
ored frantically to whip up a 
crowd of rookies, including a com- 
pletely green line. 


At Fordham, Captain William 
Feaster tore a ligament in his 
shoulder (tackling) and will be lost 
for early games. 

Pennsylvania returned to Frank- 
lin Field, Philadelphia, after pre- 
liminary weeks at Sea Girt, N. J., 
pleased that the famed drop kicker, 
Folwell Scull, has recovered from 
injury. 

At Princeton, a race of giants 
were reported trying for the line. 
Captain Hannegan of Navy will be 
out of the first few games, owing 
to an injury incurred in baseball 
practice last spring. Bruce Cald- 
well, star Yale back, reported com- 
plete healing of an ankle injury 
received in last year’s game with 
Georgia, which kept him out of 
football last fall and baseball last 
spring. 

At Louisiana Tech, Ed Shirley 
arrived to help coach. As_all- 
southern half back from Auburn 
he was famed for football, but 
eraved a professional _ baseball 
career. He returned to football 
when eye trouble (double vision— 
similar to the affliction which drove 
famed George Sisler off the St. 
Louis Browns in 1925) spoiled him 
for baseball. 

Harvard scored five touchdowns 
against the scrubs one afternoon. 

New York University made a bid 
for the title of the best-dressed 
football team in the U. S., adopting 
armor of sheer violet stockings, 
thin violet jerseys, pure _ white 
dome headguards, white shoulder 
strips, short canvas trunks (for 
backs & ends) leaving the knees 
exposed for freer action. 
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There is an answer to the school prob- 
lem— the Kiski Plan. Write for some 


real information. 
DR. A. W. WILSON, President 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 


Dusty Answer 


The Story, as the title* implies, 
is that of a wild goose-chase for 
happiness. Until she was 18 Ju- 
dith Earle lived in a solitude brok- 
en only by the occasional comings 
and goings of the children next 
door. They have been her entire 
experience of life; of them she 
thinks or dreams; her thoughts 
are a tissue of memories,, remem- 
brances of bright small faces, of 
intense childish devotions, of 
games of hide-and-seek, all woven 
together in a dark shining maze, 
blown and changing like the 
leaves on an autumn lawn. Then 
suddenly she hears that the chil- 
dren next door, grown up now, are 
coming back to live in the old 
house. Charlie, the most beautiful 
of them all, was killed in the War, 
but there will be Mariella, whom 
Charlie had astoundingly married, 
and the three boys, Martin & Rod- 
dy & Julian. 

Always these three crowded her 
mind, always she was held apart 
from them by the high wall be- 
tween the bright gardens. They 
have for her at first the unreality, 
the incongruity, the strange definite- 
ness of the people in her dreams and 
thoughts; they are close and un- 
approachable like strange voices 
overheard in a forest. Then the 
strangeness but not the glamor 
fades; she is bored by friendly, f 
clumsy Martin; pities shy, remote, 
hedonistic Julian; loves Roddy, 
who is suave and erratic, quiet 
and incalculable. After that sum- 


*Dusty ANSWER—Rosamond Lehmann— 
Henry Holt ($2.50). 
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Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates: Arnold Bernhard (The- 
atre), Laird S. Goldsborough (Foreign 
News, now abroad), Newton Hockaday, 
John S. Martin (Books), Captain Thomas 
J. C. Martyn (Foreign News, guest editor), 
Wells Root, Myron Weiss. 

Published by Time, Inec., B. Hadden 
Pres.; H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas. Publish- 
ing & Subscription offices: Penton Building, 
Cleveland. Editorial & Advertising offices: 
25 West 45 St., New York City. 

Subscription rate, one year postpaid: In 
the United States and Mexico, $5.00; in 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circula- 
tion Manager, Roy E. Larsen, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 

For advertising rates address Robert L. 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, Time, 25 
West 45 St., New York City. New Eng- 
land representative, John M. Sweeney Co., 
127 Federal St., Boston; Western represen- 
tatives, Powers & Stone, 38 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; Southern representative, F. ° 
Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title Bldg., Philadel- 
phia; Pacific Coast representative, Roger 
A. Johnstone, Alexander Bldg., 155 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Calif.; Paris 
representative, Sydney R. Clarke, Interna- 
tional Service, 76 Rue dés Petits Champs, 


Paris, France. 
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mer of re-acquaintance she goes’ 
away to Cambridge. 

In Cambridge, with the normal 
bi-sexuality of the emotionally un- 
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| & Rod- Sensitive, precise. 
ded her sophisticated, she loved the daz- 
ld apart zling and enigmatic Jennifer Baird. 
wall be- Roddy she almost forgot, until 
. They once he came to see her and said, 
nreality “It’s no good trying to make me 
definite. & adequate. ...I’m not worth 
ams and § saving. Nobody must ever take 
and un- & me seriously. . . .” This was a 
» voices warning which Judith could not 
‘hen the heed. When Jennifer left Cam- 
glamor & bridge, Judith stayed. For two 
friendly f summers she went abroad. Then 
remote. when Judith went home she found 
Roddy. Mariella and the three boys, liv- 
ce, quiet ing again in the house next door, 
at sum- This time she had grown up to 
them. When Roddy said, “I love 
vehmann—- you,” Judith forgot his warning. 
When he met her the next day he 
2a said, “I thought that was what you 
Henry _ R. wanted: what you were asking for. 
Wieden ...IT’m sorry, I apologize. I 
Hockaday, . . . .’ She said good-by to Rod- 
n Thomas dy and let Martin think she would 
ees marry him. Then she broke her 
Hadden engagement and went to France, 
Publish- whither Julian followed her to ask 
Bg mr her to be his mistress. This, too, 
eK was a dusty answer to what she 
stpaid: In desired. In England she went to 
"Tide. meet Jennifer again, but Jennifer, 
, Penton always an unsure idol, failed the 
meeting. Then Judith was rid at 
5 any i last of the weakness, the futile 
New Eneg- obsession of dependence upon other 
eeney Co., people. She had nobody now ex- 
ae ae cept herself; and that was best. 
e, F. J. . . . She was a_ person whose 
_ Philadel- past made one great circle, com- 
. a pleted now and ready to be dis- 
if.; Paris carded. Soon she began to think: 
Interna- “What next. . .?” 
| Champs, The Significance. Not often does 


a first novel carry a weight of 
emotion that makes so fussy a 
critic as famed Alfred Noyes say: 
“It is the kind of novel _ that 
might have been written by Keats. 
kaj ae The untruth of this 
statement is valuable as an_ in- 
dication of the flustered enthusi- 
asm this book has caused, will 
cause in multitudes of unstable and 
sentimental readers. Yet it would 
be unfair to hint that the senti- 
TIME, October 3, 1927 







Now—for a 
good night’s 


Sleep 





ry, 


The kind that makes you wake up feeling fresh 
and full of energy. .. Make this 3-day test and see 


Tonight—you can get 8 hours of solid 
sleep—without the use of drugs. Tomorrow— 
you should awaken abounding with new- 
found vigor. 
Drugs, even though they put you to sleep, 
always leave you “logy” and muddled 
when you awaken. You never feel re- 
freshed. 
But no matter how sleepless your nights 
have been in the past, there is no need 
for drugs today. For a Swiss scientist has 
developed a pure food-beverage called 
Ovaltine that gives you sound, restful 
sleep in a natural way. The special food 
properties restore your tired mind and 
body as you sleep. You don’t wake up 
feeling “‘logy.” 
Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, 
clear-eyed, buoyant. You have the energy 
to carry you right through the day and 
into the evening. We offer you here a 
3-day test. We want you to prove what 
we claim. Note, especially, how good 
you feel’when you awaken in the morning. 
Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 
First—It digests very quickly. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. 


Seconp—It supplies your system with 
certain health-building essentials which 


are often missing from your daily fare. 
One cup of Ovaltine has actually more 
food value than 12 cups of beef extract. - 
Tuirp—Ovaltine has the unusual power 
of digesting 4 to 5 times its own weight 
of other foods you eat. Hence digestion 


QVALTINE 


Body, Brain 
and Nerves 






© 1927 
T. W. Co. 


I took Ovaltine to 
help make me sleep 
at night, to add up 
some energy and 
quiet my nerves. 
After taking I slept 
fine, felt like a new 
man during the day. 
W. Louis Ryan 
Waldorf, Md. 













37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. =! 

I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing i 
and mailing. Send me your 3-day test 

| package of Ovaltine. | 

, NEM cccveeceseccses savssccacesacccess 
GB cicccrcccedoccertcepescvecccesay 

Bi i iincintcas ae Ta 

One package to a person 
™ ~=aaeaeari owes ee ee se ss = = «<s _I 


voes on speedily and efficiently. As a 
result frayed nerves are soothed because 
digestive unrest, the main cause of sleepless- 
ness, is Overcome. 

This is why, when taken at night, a cup of 
hot Ovaltine brings sound restoring sleep 
in a natural way. 

Hospitals and Doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. 
It contains no drugs. It is the special food 
properties of Ovaltine—and absolutely 
nothing else—that bring its wonderful 
results and popularity. In use in Switzer- 
land for over 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and her colonies. During 
the great war it was served as a standard 
ration to invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. ‘Today hundreds of 
hospitals use it. More than 20,000 doctors 
recommend it. Not only for sleeplessness, 
but because of its special dietetic properties, 
they also recommend it for nerve-strain, 
malnutrition, backward children, nursing 
mothers and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the differ- 


ence, not only in your sleep, but in your next day’s 
energy. You tackle your work with greater vigor. 
You “carry through” for the whole day. You aren’t 
too tired to go out for the evening. There’s a new 
zest to your work; to all your daily activities. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


All druggists sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use. 


Or they can mix it for you at the soda fountain. But 
to let you try it we will send a 3-day introductory 
package for 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Just send in coupon with 10c. 










I took Ovaltine to get 
a good night's sleep. L 
noticed that I slept 
much better, getting 


up with more vigor. l 

© consider Ovaltine a 

* En ae 
Louis Martino 


Port Reading, N. J. 
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To readers of TIME who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


Words of Recent Interest 


rotogravure, vitamin, fourth dimension, 


Universal Question Answerer 
To Solve Question Games, Cross Word 


Puzzles, whatever your question, you will 
find the answer in the New International. It 
is used as the authority by puzzle editors. 


The ases7:—The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with 3,000 pages and 
type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all inasingle volume. 
India-Paper Edition in Rich, Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan 
Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red Fabrikoid, can now be 
secured by readers of Time on the following remarkably easy terms. 


Wwe areas DELIVERED FOR $1.00 with 
easy monthly pen ee * eae orders in United 
~tates a ana 


ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 
Reduced About ONE-HALF in Thickness 


and Weight as compared with the Regular Paper Edition 


India-Paper EDITION 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, India Paper. It has an excel- 
lent printing surface, resulting in remarkably clear impressions. 
What a satisfaction to own the new Merriam Webster in a 
form so light and so convenient to use! Size 123¢ in. x 934 in. x 
23cin. Weight 834 lbs. 


~—a@ Regular Paper EDITION 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality- 
Size 1234 in. x 93g in. x 5Min. Weight 171bs. Both edi- 
tions are printed from the same plates and indexed. 


skid fin, Fascista, cae, Esthonia, 
ev 


broadcast. These are but a w from the 
thousands of late words—all clearly defined. 
























Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, in addi- 
tion, 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 32,000 
Geographical Subjects, besides thousands of other 
References. 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations, 


Constantly improved and kept up to date. 





“To have this work in the home is like 
sending the whole family to college.”’ 
The only dictionary with the New Divi- 
ded Page, characterized as ‘‘A Stroke 
of Genius.” 


To those who mail this coupon at once! 


G.&C.MerriamCo, "}7<, "°° Springfield, Mass. 


THE ATLAS Please send me free of all obligation or expense complete 
information including “125 Interesting Questions” with 
Is the 1927 ““New Reference Atlas of the references to their answers, striking ‘“‘Facsimile Color- 
World,” containing 164 pages. Maps are Plate” of the new bindings, specimen pages of India 
beautifully printed in colors, including and Regular paper with terms of your Atlas offer on 
changes brought about by the Great War. Webster’s New International Dictionary to Time readers. 
New Census figures, Parcel-Post Guide, ‘ 
etc., all handsomely bound in red cloth, Name . Cette e eter etre arenas seesssseesssesens 
size 934 x 12% inches. 
Addre cose cocves Coe ee eee eeesereeeeeseeseee 
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THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine published weekly at Cleveland, Ohio, for October 1, 1927. 
County of Cuyahoga 
State of Ohio 8s. 

. Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Henry 
R. Luce, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine and that the following Is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publishers, Time, Inc., Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Editors, Briton Hadden, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City, Henry R. Luce, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Managing Editor, Briton Hadden, 25 West 
45th St., New York City. Business Manager, Henry R. Luce, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual his name and address, or if owned 
by more than oneindividual, the name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned 
by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning or 


*holding one per cent or more of_the total amount of stock should be given.) 


Time, Ine., Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Robert A. Chambers, 55 Liberty St., New York City; 
Counties Publ. Co., Albany, N. Y:; Harry P. Davison, Jr., 4 East 66th 8t., New York City; Manfred Gott- 
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mentality of Dusty Answer is ‘a 
false emotion. Though it may 
be an exaggerated one, its exag- 
geration is a sincere illusion, not 
a self-conscious parade of inten- 
sity. Moreover Author Lehmann 
writes with a sensitive and fine 
precision, she betrays in herself 
an exquisite perception of sub- 
tleties in her characters—most 
marked when she is writing about 
children. Readers may well sup- 
pose that -Author Lehmann wise- 
ly creates out of her own experi- 
ences. Like Judith Earle she has 
come early to an artist’s isolation, 
her past has already made _ the 
“one great circle.” Then to the 
question “What next?” her book 
is the answer—dusty like an_ in- 
sect’s wings with a curious bright 
bloom of sudden wisdom and gold- 
en wonder. 

The Author. Author Lehmann 
is the daughter of English R. C. 
Lehmann, famed oarsman, noted 
writer, member of the staff of 
Punch; she is a cousin of Owen 
Davis, famed U. S._ playwright. 
Bred in Bourne End, England, she 
studied at Cambridge, published 
— om in a magazine, then this 
OOK, 


Bugles 


BUGLES IN THE NIGHT—Barry 
Benefield—Century ($2). Remem- 
bering that his first novel, The 
Chicken-Wagon Family, was _lik- 
ened by the critics to Dickens, 
Barrie, etc., Mr. Benefield danger- 
ously approaches cuteness in 
Bugles in the Night. He too vis- 
ibly remembers to be whimsical, to 
introduce characters named Bull- 
winkle, Grackle, Wimpfheimer. 

Easley Wheatley, Confederate 
soldier, runs away to New York 
from the old soldiers’ home and, 
for purposes of protection only, 
carries along tall and _ innocent 
Alice Kibbe, 17. Alice he finds in 
a bad house, where she by no means 
belonged. Vicissitudes carry them 
to live on a scow near a Brooklyn 
dump heap. Here they meet a 
rich gentleman who has lost his 
memory. After much to-do, Alice 
reaches the arms of the restored 
man of property, and the old 
soldier hears bugles calling as the 
curtain falls slowly on a preposter- 
ous yarn, told with undeniable 
but sometimes unmistakably forced 
charm. 


NON-FICTION 
Requiem 


REQUIEM—Humbert Wolfe—Dor- 
an ($1.50). In English drawing- 
rooms which once echoed with 
frantic praise of Shelley’s Adonais 
or censure of Keats’ Endymion 
people now: prefer, if literature 
must be mentioned, to comment' 
briefly on what Bernard Shaw said 
to the old lady from Nantucket. 
The one astounding exception to 
this rule is found in the poetry of 
Humbert Wolfe, a young Briton 
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whose work has actually inserted | 


itself into the lists of best sellers. 
Possessed of a dexterous though 
partly imitative technique, it has 
none of the raucous and hurtling 
sentiment which usually gives 
poetry a popular appeal. The 
musie of his verses is delicate 
and blurred; his gentle comments 
on saints and harlots, soldiers and 
nuns, unlike his previous satire, 
seems too wan to provoke a storm 
either of praise or censure. 


Geology 

THE Story OF GEOLOGY—Allan 
L. Benson—Cosmopolitan ($4). The 
vast rhythms of the dying stars, 
the sleepy, dwindling music of the 
tides, the rigadoons that dinosaurs 
danced in a primeval sunset, the 
hungry chisels of rain and wind 
and river; these are the parapher- 
nalia of geology, the most spectac- 
ular, if the most inexact of 
sciences. Most laymen have no 
notion of its reaches, beyond a 
superficial jargon, culled from 
newssheets, of meaninglessly 
enormous chunks of time and space. 
For such laymen as prefer facts 
to fantasies, Author Benson ably, 
if condescendingly, puts forward 
geological facts (e.g.—the air ten 
miles above the equator is colder 
than that ten miles above the arec- 
tic circle; rainbows are round, so 
that no fossil-picks are required to 
apprehend them.) 





Al Smith 
ALFRED FE, SMitH—Henry F. 
Pringle—Macy-Masius ($3). “Al 


Smith’s face is always. reddish. 
In the heat of a vehement ad- 
dress it becomes’ crimson. He 
sweats . .. he is all that could 
be desired of a Governor, even by 
the most correct of critics. 7 
His tailoring is immaculate, there 
is about him just a trace of his 
trucking days. . .. He is dis- 
cordant, often awkward, lacking in 
versatility. . . . Tremendously ef- 
fective. .’ It is difficult, in 
writing the biography of a living 
statesman, to indicate his char- 
acter without becoming technically 
libelous. This difficulty Author 
Pringle has met rather than avoid- 
ed. The man who heard Trinity 
Bells calling him to be four times 
Governor of New York was no 
Eastside toughy, as many have sup- 
posed; he owes much of his suc- 
cess to his arch-enemy, William 
Randolph Hearst; a Jewish woman 
is one of his most potent advisers. 


Preacher Beecher 


The Man. *In 1813 there was 
born to the Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
a small contradiction, who was 
christened, after due consideration, 
Henry Ward. 

He was a contradiction because, 
although the son of a pious, even 


*Henry Warp Beecner—Paxton Hibben 
Doran ($5.00). 
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TRAN ONE PER CENT 


An Advertisement of 
Telephone and 


the American 


Telegraph Company 


No ONE person owns 
as much as 1% of the 
capital wok 7 the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The company is owned 
by more than 420,000 people, 
with stockholders in every 
section of the United States. 
It, in turn, owns 91% of the 
common stock of the oper- 
ating companies of the Bell 
System which give telephone 
service in every state in the 
Union, making a _ national 


service nationally owned. 
The men and women 

owners of the American 

Telephone and 


Telegraph 





Company are the 
largest single body of 
stockholders in the 
world and they represent 
every vital activity in thena- 
tion’s life, from laborer and 
unskilled worker to wealthy 
and influential executive. 
Although the telephone was 
oneof the greatest inventions 
of an age of large fortunes, 
no one ever made a great 
fortune from it—in fact, 
there are not any “telephone 
fortunes.” The Bell Tele- 
phone System is owned by 
the American people. It is 


‘operated in the interest of 


the telephone users 








THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 
—the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. 


Penton Bui_pinc, CLEVELAND 


Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me 


a bill ($5.00). 

























a studious clergyman, he _ spent 
his very early youth in moody or 
riotous behavior;- his school work 
was invariably bad, his appearance 
and disposition uncouth, his only 
talents those of a buffoon. Later, 
still a contradiction, he spent his 
days in disseminating simultaneous- 
ly the word of God and a most 
horrible scandal. 

When he left his college educa- 
tion behind him at Ambherst, he 
married and became a minister. A 
little man with a juicy, passionate 
face, he charmed the women of 
every congregation before which 
he preached. Men, as a rule, did 
not like him. After a period of 
years he found himself at Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, the pastor 
of a flock of golden sheep, from 
whose charge he derived a yearly 
income of $20,000, even now a 
generous stipend for any preacher. 
No doubt Henry Ward Beecher de- 
served such recompense for his 
services; he was called the most 
eloquent preacher since St. Paul; 
women fainted when he_ shouted 
and roared. Not content with the 
homage he had already received, 

he must enlarge his influence; with 
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Adv nturers 
Both! 


j pone are two outstanding cur- 
rent books of which it can ke 
literally said: ‘More exciting than 
fiction—and selling faster.”” They 
are Trader Horn Cin its 40th thou- 
san?) and The Story of Philosophy 
Cin its 172nd thousand). 

The unprecedented pepularity 
of both is a tribute to the wide- 
ranging intellectual curiosity cf 
Americans, for Trader Horn records 
stark bodily adventurein the early 
days of African exploraticn— 
while The Story of Philosophy 
“‘humanizes” the world’s great 
lovers of wisdom—an adventure 
for the mind. 


Trader Horn, a best The Story of Phil- 

seller in both America and osophy—Thel ives of the 

England. At all bookstores. philospners from Socrates 

$4.00. to Santayana. At a// book- 
lal stores. $5.00. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc. 
a 37 West 57th Street New Yerk 


this in mind he began to publish 
in a religious weekly, the Inde- 
pendent,* containing sermons or 
other miscellaneous notions. 
Scandal. On the staff of the 


Mr. BEECHER 
There was an uproar in the U. S. 
press. 


Independent was a young man, 
one Theodore Tilton, whose wife 
was “an ideal mother; a woman 
of wide reading and fine literary 
taste . .. affectionate disposition.” 


THEODORE TILTON 


“Ts it my move?” 


To this man Preacher’ Beecher 
seemed as splendid almost as God. 
To Preacher Beecher, Theodore 
Tilton’s idolatry was comforting; 
even more comforting was the 
idolatry of Elizabeth Tilton. Often 
he would go to see this lady. Some- 
times her husband was present; 
more often not. At last Eliza- 


*Established in 1848. Mr. Beecher was 
editor 1861-63. The Independent is still 
being published, in Boston. 
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beth confessed to Theodore a 
monstrous thing. Theodore Tilton, 
afterwards, was not so ready to 
bow down to Henry Ward Beecher; 
finally, after resentments had 
smouldered and gathered for five 
years, he brought suit against the 
clergyman for alienation of his 
wife’s affection. 

There began then an uproar in 
the U. S. press such as can scarce- 
ly be imagined in these days when 
even the finest flower of the clergy 
cannot presume to the importance 
which then belonged to Henry Ward 
Beecher. The parishioners of Plym- 
outh Church — supported _ their 
leader, who before a court met 
specific charges of adultery with 
a stupid sarcasm. Finally after 
112 days of trial, Mr. Beecher’s 
jury disagreed and he was allowed 
to go free. There was, however, 
little disagreement in the minds of 
the public. For the name of the 
greatest preacher since St. Paul 
was substituted the name of the 
greatest libertine since Casanova. 
Newssheets printed lecherous and, 
strictly speaking, libelous cartoons; 
people sang a merry and perhaps 
not indecent little rhyme: 

A famous American preacher 

Said “The hen is a beautiful 

creature!” 

The hen, hearing that, 
Laid an egg in his hat; 
And thus did the Henry Ward 

Beecher. 

After his trial and tribulations 
Preacher Beecher went back to his 
pulpit where for a few more years 
he continued to function. Theodore 
Tilton went to France; there he 
was playing chess when a news- 
paper man handed him a _ cable 
which said, “BEECHER DEAD. 
INTERVIEW TILTON.” For a 
long time Mr. Tilton stared out 
at the streets of Paris, gay with 
spring. Then he turned back to 
his chess board and said to the 
man he was playing with, “I beg 
your pardon... is it my move?” 

The Book. To fit a name which 
is now not well remembered, even 
as a legend of ridiculous shame, 
Author Hibben has patched to- 
gether, out of old letters, old ser- 
mons, the remembrances of friends, 
a figure which is that neither of 
scarecrow nor monster but of a 
man, whose absurdities are entirely 
comprehensible, whose pretensions 
are more pathetic than laughable. 
Equipped with the abilities of a 
reporter as well as those of a 
biographer, Author Hibben has 
been able to preserve the plush 
and walnut of the period in which 
Preacher Beecher flourished; to 
make his people move about stiff 
and surprising but none the less 
actual, like the preposterous peo- 
ple of an antique tintype, brought 
suddenly to life. 

The Author. <A_ graduate of 
Princeton in 1903,* Paxton Hib- 
ben has served in the Army, the 
diplomatic corps, has received a 
Russian decoration and _ written 
two other books—one about Greece, 
one about Russia. 


*Not to be confused with its President, 
John Grier Hibben, second cousin, once 
removed. 
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